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NEWS OF —— WEEK. 


ancinligeeniin 
\ R. GLADSTONE introduced his great Irish Church ineasure 
4 on Monday in a speech of marvellous art, in which he spread 
out a mass of detail enough to have crushed any other orator witha 
lucidity of exposition that made the process more interesting even 
to ordinary members than the growth of living expression on a 
block of marble under a great sculptor's hand. He explained that, 
technically speaking, he proposed complete disendowment, from 
the passing of the Act by immediately vesting the whole property 
of the Irish Church, including the tithe rent-charges, in a Commis- 
sion invested with certain trusts. Disestablishment would take 
place from a date at present fixed as 1st January, 1871, after 
which all connection with the State ceases, and no bishop or 
archbishop can again sit in the House of Lords. ‘The 
Commission would be appointed for ten years, within which 
it is hoped that it may complete its functions. The Pro- 
testant Church would be freed from all disabilities as to col- 
lective action, and as soon as it could present to the Crown 
a constitution fairly representative of ‘ bishops, clergy, and 
laity ” alike, the Government would advise Her Majesty to incor- 
porate this body, as they are empowered to do under the Bill, as 
the new (disestablished) Church. ° 








The first trust of the provisional Commission would be 
that for paying the life-incomes of bishops, incumbents, per- 
manent curates, &c., conditionally on the discharge of their 
duty. But the Bill gives power, on the application of such 
incumbents, to commute this life-income for a fixed sum to 
be handed over to the new Church corporation, charged with the 
same trust, unless the incumbent releases the Church corporation 
from that trust. The new Church will thus have every facility for 
re-arranging the duties and economizing its resources. All private 
endowments,—gifts to the Church since 1660,—would be handed 
over to the newly incorporated churches,—the fabrics of the 
churches,—being unmarketable property,—and the fabrics of the 
glebe houses, after repayment to the Government of the heavy 
building charges still remaining upon them,—would be given freely 
to the new Church, if it would agree to accept and maintain them. 
The Presbyterian professors endowed by Parliament, an] the 
ministers receiving Regium Donum are to be dealt with and have 
their life-incomes commuted in like manner, and the trustees of 
Maynooth College, and trustees for the General Assembly of 
Presbyterians, are to have fourteen times the annual sum now 
voted them, in final discharge of their claims. ‘The tithe rent- 
charge will be sold at 224 years’ purchase to the landlords, and the 
sum vested in the Commission. ‘The life and other interests once 
satisfied, the surplus is to be devoted to maintaining pauper lunatic 
asylums, idiot asylums, infirmaries, and hospitals for the poor, 
now charged on the county cess, but utterly inadequate to the 
wants of the people,—an application of the balance which the 
Roman Catholic priests have always desired, and which is strictly 
within the ecclesiastical meaning of the term “ spiritual uses.” 


What we may call the Budget of the measure was as follows :— 
ASSETS. 
Commuted tithe rent-charge ..........0+6 sesevsereeees £9,000,000 
Lands and perpetuity rents..........ccccccccssesseeseees 6,200,000 


or nearly £16,000,000. ‘The first charges on this would be as 











follows :— 

Commuted life-interests of bishops, incumbents, &c.£4,900,000 
Curates ..... ecseceocescocesesss coscooncccsosovcossecesevooeoeee 800,000 
Lay Compensation ........eceeceeseeeeereeseerenes eseseseeee 900,000 
Private endowments to be repaid ........e.ceseeseeee ee» 500,000 
Building charges........ccecccccesecceecserseeseesessecer ees 250,000 

Presbyterians and Maynooth (two-thirds to Presby- 
terians and one-third to Maynooth) ..........+0+++ 1,100,000 
College expenses of Presbyterians and Catholics ... 35,000 
Expense of Commission... .......s0eeeseeeees eoccene © eeece 200,000 
Total..... greece eonanen oem senieienn £8,685,000 


in round numbers 
a fund of about 
The interest 


Mr. Gladstone called these first charges 
£8,500,000. Thus there would remain 
£7,500,000 disposable for Irish national purposes. 
on this sum Mr. Gladstone allots thus :— 


Irish Lunatic Asylums, about ........ ecconsece ereccceececes £185 
Deaf and dump .,........+. soeeseees erevvcvccccoossovecenensoees 30,000 
Idiots, &:C.......cccccsecsccscccsercevcccsessscsecsesesenerseseeres 20,000 
Nurses for tho poor,....cccccsersesseseeseeeeesesenereereveseees 15,000 
Reformatories and Industrial schools ........+.ee.0s0+8-++ 10,000 
County Infirmaries,.........csccessessesseseeceensnreveeeeseees 51,000 
Dotal ..cccccccercccccscesssesonseoves £311,000 


Mr. Gladstone’s great speech concluded with a very powerful 
peroration. ‘I can- well understand,” he said, “ that to many 
in the Irish Establishment such a change appears to be nothing 
less than ruin and destruction. From the height at which they 
now stand, the future is to them an abyss; and their fears recall 
the words used in King Lear, when Edgar endeavours to persuade 
Gloucester that he has fallen over the cliffs of Dover, and says :— 

“Ten masts on each make not the altitude 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell ; 

Thy life's a miracle.’ 
And yet but a little while after the old man is relieved from 
his delusion, and finds he has not fallen at all.” He knew well 
the punishments which ought to fall on “ those Phaetons of politics 
who, with hands unequal to the task, attempt to guide the chariot 
of the sun.” But he and his colleagues were sanguine of the 
issuc. He was convinced that ‘‘ when the words were spoken 
which would give the force of law to this measure, the words of 
peace and justice,—they would be echoed upon every shore where 
the name of Ireland or of Great Britain has been heard, and the 
answer to them would come back in the approving shout of 
civilized mankind.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s comment on the speech was a curious one. Mr. 
Gladstone, he said, ** had not wasted a word ;” ‘‘ but those with 
whom I have the honour of acting” still ‘* look upon disestablish- 
ment as a great political error,” and on disendowment as ‘‘ sheer 
confiscation.” He intended to resist, but not then, as the country 
had announced its desire that Mr. Gladstone should have “ an 
opportunity of dealing with the Irish Church,” ‘The speech was 
tame, and it seems clear that Mr. Disraeli would let the Church go ; 
but Sir S. Northcote on Wednesday told the Conservatives of 








seers 


Money 750,000 


| 


Total ....ccccoccscesececsesseseesse£10,990,000 


Middlesex that the Bill involved a ‘gigantic robbery” and a 
colossal scheme of bribery, and Sir J. Pakington thanked God for 
a ILouse of Lords. It is now announced that the party will divide 
against the second reading, and it may be presumed that the more 
violent members have carried the day. They trust, however, 
mainly to the [Louse of Lords, where their leader is Mr. Disraeli’s 
man. 


The second reading of the Irish ‘Church Bill is to be taken on 
‘Thursday, the 18th of March, and the debate is to be concluded 
and the division taken before Easter. 


General Grant’s address, on assuming office as President on 
Thurslay, has been telegraphed in full by Mr. Reuter’s agent. 
It is certainly short and good. Ile takes the oath to the Con- 
stitution ‘‘ without mental reservation.” le will express his views 
to Congress when he thinks it desirable. He will veto bills of 
which he disapproves. But all laws will be faithfully executed, 
whether they meet with his approval or not. ‘I know no method 
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to secure the repeal of obnoxious laws so effectual as their 
stringent execution.” ‘That is a home stroke. General Grant 
announces his view of government in strictly Benthamite 
language. ‘* The greatest good of the greatest number,” he says, 
‘* is the object to be attained.” ‘*‘ To secure the national honour, 
every dollar of the Government indebtedness should be paid in gold, 
unless otherwise expressly stipulated at the time of being con- 
tracted.” General Grant speaks as one having authority, and not 
as Mr. Johnson, who vanishes now,—finally, we trust,—from the 
political eminence which he has disfigured and disgraced. 


Congress has passed a Bill declaring that all bonds of the 
United States shall be paid in gold, unless the contract specifies 


paper. So ends the chatter about repudiation. 


France has lost a considerable name in Lamartine, who died 
on Monday, but little more. He was a fair poet of the second 
order, as good a historian as a man can be who is accurate and 
inaccurate by chance, and as able a politician as a splendid orator, 
half Canning, half Shiel, of perfect uprightness, immovable courage, 
and total incapacity for business could be expected to become. It 
was his fortune to have one supreme chance, such as only a poet 
orator at the head of a government could have used, and he used 
it splendidly. In February, 1847, seventy thousand Parisians, 
half mad with Socialist hopes, demanded that the Red Flag should 
become the standard of France, and threatened Lamartine with 
death if he refused. With their muskets pointing at him as he stood 
unguarded, he refused point-blank, and made his one remembered 
speech. ‘+ The tricolour has made the round of Europe with your 
liberties and your glory; the red flag has made the tour of the 
Champ de Mars through the blood of the people.” ‘That ‘ bit of 
peppered tongue,” as Charles Reade has it, soothed the leopard for 
the hour, and France and England escaped the war of propagand- 
ism which would have followed the adoption of the Red symbol. 
Latterly Lamartine’s fancy for living en grand seigneur kept him 
in pecuniary difficulties, which a State annuity of £1,000 a year 
but partially relieved, as in France it is considered discreditable 
not to pay just debts. 

Lord Gough died on Tuesday, the 2nd inst. The son of a 
Limerick squire, he fought his way up to a viscountcy, a baton, 
and a fortune, by virtue of every quality of a good soldier. Good 
general he was not, he rather despised strategy, threw away the 
lives of too many men, and had a sort of Homeric fancy for 
fighting with his own hand. But General Havelock, no mean 
judge, said he was the bravest man who ever lived, a man with a 
lust for danger ; he excited the warmest attachment in his soldiers, 
and his simple strategy succeeded almost as well as Suwarrow’s. 
He never lost a battle,—for Chillianwallah, though a terrible 
business, was not lost,—and at Gujerat, where, for the first time in 
his life, he took advice and let artillery have fair play, he de- 
stroyed the most dangerous enemy, save Hyder, we ever en- 
countered in India. The victory was due in no slight degree 
to the reckless daring with which he inspired all under his com- 
mand, and England has good cause to say ‘‘ Peace to the - brave !” 


The Act of 1845, which enabled the Government to seize and 
condemn Brazilian slave-traders, even in their own waters, has 
done its work, and is to be repealed. Slaves do not now enter 
Brazil. The Act, judged by the law of nations was unjust; but 
judged by the higher law, which declares man-stealing piracy, was 
perfectly right,—just as right as it would be for Europe to offer 
Portugal the alternative of emancipation or coercion. We 
threatened Bomba for a much less offence against civilization. 
We may add, that there is some reason to believe the Act was not 
quite as offensive to the Government of Brazil as they wished the 


slaveholders to believe. 


Lord Salisbury is ‘‘ fretting himself to fiddlestrings,” as the 
popular phrase is, for want of work, the management of some 
thirty thousand acres, and a railway which cost £26,000,000, 
being for him byplay. He has accordingly brought in a Bill to 
allow Bills not finished at the end of the session to be taken up at 
the point reached before the prorogation. At present they must 
be taken up afresh. Lord Granville, who also would like a little 
more work, assented to the principle of the Bill, but suggested 
and carried a proposal to refer it and the whole conduct of business 
to a joint Committee of Lords and Commons, which will decide 
whether the time for certain constitutional jealousies about money 
bills is not passed away. We fear Lord Salisbury’s Bill will be 
rejected by the Commons, as it was twenty years ago. They will 


fear that the Lords, if enabled to postpone bills over a session, 
will postpone them indefinitely, and so exercise a practical veto on 


























popular legislation. Lord Salisbury will yet have to bring in a 
Bill authorizing electors to send Peers of the realm into the 
Commons, where they could do something besides asking for work, 


Those Scotch are leading the way again. The poor-rate in 
Scotland, imposed in 1845 against fierce remonstrances from Dr. 
Chalmers and others, who foresaw that it would destroy thrift, has 
risen from £295,000 to £863,000, and the Scotch will not stand 
it. Mr. Craufurd accordingly demanded a select committee, and 
of course got it, though his speech pointed to the repeal of the Act 
of 1845. The Lord Advocate did not attempt to defend the Poor 
Law, though he said it was impossible to go back,—why ?—and 
the Committee will therefore sit. Its resolutions and the evidence 
will then be considered by the Scotch Members all by themselves, 
a bill will be drawn up and passed with as little chatter as possible, 
and the grievance will be removed at once. English grievances 
are removed after seven years. 


Mr. Dyke Acland on 'Tuesday asked for his Committee of In- 
quiry into the relation between agriculture and the State, with a 
view, as he admitted, to the creation of a bureau of agriculture 
within the Board of Trade. ‘This bureau would attend to such 
matters as the cattle plague, agricultural statistics, cottage build. 
ing, land transfers, the copyhold and enclosure Acts, the highway 
laws, and the customs affecting compensation for out-going tenants, 
all of which subjects are now scattered among the Departments. 
The speech, though gritty with suggestions, was a good one, but 
Mr. Bright would not give the Committee. Ie thought the cir- 
cumlocution could be avoided by departmental arrangements, 
which is quite true, but the tendency of his speech was to depre- 
cate any relation between agriculture and the State. He made 
the House laugh by saying agriculture was like the woman 
who sent for her doctor because she never was so well in her life, 
and advised farmers to trust to ‘‘ sun, showers, and industry.” 
How any of those useful forces are to correct the game laws, or 
verify statistics, or collect facts about the malt tax, or collate 
county accounts he did not attempt to show, nor did he explain 
why rain and sunshine should be less in an organized society than 
in an anarchical one. 


The Government is cutting down expenditure as well as it can. 
Mr. Childers has reduced the estimates for the Navy from 
£10,806,690 to £9,680,293, showing a nominal decrease of 
£1,286,397, and a real decrease, after certain matters of account 
are taken ig, of £957,357. The decrease is in all departments, 
but the men are only reduced by some 2,000, and dockyards and 
building contracts are still down for £1,853,074, so we are not 
putting an end to building. A great deal more will be done next 
year, when the foreign stations have been re-arranged. Mr. 
Cardwell also has knocked off £1,225,000, and only 11,355 men, 
being at the usual rate of more than £100 per man. ‘The garri- 
son of Great Britain will not, however, be decreased. This is 
well so far; but every soldier, what with pay, and officers, and 
staff, and supplies, still costs as much as a curate, or more than 
£2 a week. 

The Lord Chancellor has dismissed Mr. Edward Watkins 
Edwards, the official assignee, for breach of duty in accepting 
£5,000 a year from Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co. Lord 
Hatherley, of course, passes no opinion on the transactions involved, 
confining himself to the clear fact that Mr. Edwards had no business 
to undertake such work, and did undertake it. 


Mr. Lowe on Thursday night produced a new Bill for Abyssinia 
of £3,600,000. Mr. Disraeli promised that the expedition should 
cost only £3,000,000, then the estimate was raised to £5,000,000, 
and now it appears that the Government of Bombay alone has 
spent £7,000,000, and the total charge is £8,600,000, with, if we 
know Indian accountants, a good deal more behind. Well, we 
must pay it, of course, but the business is disgraceful to the capa- 
city of the departments. We spend in England and India just 
£36,000,000 on Army and Navy, and then cannot send ten thousand 
men to ashore six days from Bombay without spending four millions 
on sea transport, and nine millions altogether. The Prussian 
Government would have conquered Arabia for half the money. 
We should like to know, too, how the original estimates came to 
be so wrong, and especially who got that four millions? The old 
Indian fleet used to do work cheaper than that. 


The Emperor of the French has thrown over M. Haussmann, 
but has not dismissed him. M. Rouher, to the terror of all his 
colleagues, has formally admitted that the Prefect of the Seine 
raised money by illegal loans, that his transactions with the 
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Crédit Foncier were irregular, and that the State ought not to 
connect itself with monetary companies. He admits that Paris 
must have a loan of £18,000,000, which he wishes to raise in two 
instalments. ‘The Chamber is more than half inclined to throw 
out the bill, but we presume it will pass in the end, and M. 
Haussmann will remain. Parisians are very angry at his enor- 
mous outlays, one of which at least, the destruction of the Rue de 
la Paix, was a wanton waste of good money; but when all is 
gaid, there is Paris,—cheap at the forty millions she has cost. 


Mr. Kinglake and Mr. Vanderbyl (both Liberals) were un- 
seated for Bridgewater yesterday week by Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
the judge, however, exonerating them from any knowledge of the 
corrupt practices which took place; he reported that corrupt 
practices did extensively prevail, and no doubt a Commission of 
Inquiry will be sent down to Bridgewater. At Bodmin Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes declared the election of Mr. Leveson Gower (Liberal) 
good, and as pure and creditable an election as had ever taken 
place. The same judge (Mr. Justice Willes) also declared the 
election of Mr. R. N. Fowler and Mr. E. B. Eastwick (both 
Conservatives) for Penryn and Falmouth, valid, yesterday week. 
At Salford on Tuesday Mr. Baron Martin delivered a rather 
curious and doubtful judgment in favour of Messrs. Cawley and 
Chorley (Conservatives), not, however, giving them their costs. He 
went so far as to say that “‘ if at another election ” an equal amount 
of intimidation, cab-hiring, and treating occurred, ‘‘ he was far from 
saying that it would not be the duty of the judge to arrive at a 
different conclusion from his own,”—a rather ambiguous judgment. 
Mr. Justice O'Brien's decision at Youghal, in declaring the seat of 
Mr. Weguelin (Liberal) valid, seemsto have been equally ambiguous. 
He, too, refused him costs, condemned the expenditure as excessive, 
and reserved for another Court the question whether Mr. 
Weguelin’s treating in the hotel, when he was already a candidate, 
was, or was not, treating under the Act. Some of the judges seem 
to be making a policy of mercy, even against their own better 
judgment and the wish of the country. 


The Americans, whatever else they are fair in, are certainly by 
no means disposed to do unto others as they would have others do 
unto them, with regard to recognizing belligerents. Their House 
of Representatives has passed resolutions sympathizing with 
Spain in its revolution, and authorizing the President to recog- 
nize the independence of Cuba whenever a Republican form of 
government is, in his opinion, there established. When England 
recognized only the belligerent character of the South, it was 
taken as proof positive that we did not, and could not, sympa- 
thize with the North in the revolution through which it was 
passing. 

Mr. Austin Bruce, on moving on Thursday for the Committee 
to inquire if any better mode of conducting elections could not be 
devised, openly deciared himself for the Ballot, and admitted that 
for his part it was secret voting he wanted. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, declared that the Government accepted the inquiry with 
out any preconceived conclusion, and only held the Ballot to be a 
possible solution of the difficulty. Of course the committee will 
report in its favour. Of course it will be tried, and equally, of 
course, it will produce some good results, and a great many more 
evil results. We confess we don’t believe in the committee. There 
is nothing to find out about the matter. 


Mr. Fawcett was unlucky in bringing in his motion to throw 
the expenses of elections on the constituencies on a day 
(Wednesday) when the leading members of the Government were 
gone to Court. Mr. Ayrton, who does not go to Court, spoke for 
the Government, and did Mr. Fawcett’s motion as much harm as 
he possibly could while nominally supporting it. It was rejected 
by a majority of 3; 168 against it to 165 for it. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan’s second reading of selections from his 
own poems at the Hanover Square Rooms took place on Wednes- 
day, and in spite of many harshnesses, and many faults arising 
from what seems to the hearer, especially in particular parts of 
particular poems, a painful amount of effort and _ self-con- 
sciousness, was certainly a remarkable performance, of which 
none who heard it could have failed to appreciate the power. 
Mr. Buchanan, indeed, when aiming at prettiness of manner, and 
sprinkling his emphatic and somewhat artificial bass-tones over 
Sentences wherein he makes a violent rush at feminine sensi- 
bilities, and misses, is not attractive. “Liz "—perhaps the 
finest of his poems—was to us a suffering, especially where she 
dwelt on the baby ; and “ The Little Milliner” with her burning 











chestnuts was well nigh making us wish to vanish into the floor. But 
‘Poet Andrew” was read with agreat deal of strong pathos, and** The 
Battle of Drumliemoor,” in spite of a little too much of the ‘ set- 
teeth’ enunciation, carried us entirely away, before the close, with the 
solemn but lucid rapidity of its movement,—the reciter bringing 
every feature of the scene before us with a new force and vivid- 
ness, and sometimes entirely losing himself in the stern rapture of 
the tragedy. This was the more striking, that to an ordinary 
reader the metre and rhythm, though exceedingly fine, are less 
simple, and need more art to bring them out, than those of any 
other of the pieces recited. Besides this, the reading of ‘The 
Starling,”—a most original poem, gruff, simple, humorous, melan- 
choly in conception—and “ The Wake of Tim O'Hara ”—an 
unpublished poem, among Mr. Buchanan's best, for precisely the 
same qualities,—was very simple and telling, an unmixed plea- 
sure to the audience, and a new light to the student of the author's 
poetry. Mr. Buchanan’s voice is very powerful, and rich when it 
is not harsh. 


We seem to have had sufficient insight into the law of the 
Bishop of Capetown’s wonderful legendary faculty, to have anti- 
cipated justly last week that the explanation to be given on 
behalf of the Duke of Buckingham and the late Government 
would directly traverse his facts. On Monday astatement explicitly 
official appeared in the Times, in answer to Dr. Gray's assertions, 
which, says the reply, were evidently written ‘‘ without referring to 
documents.” ‘‘ An examination of the papers and letters shows 
that all letters received from his lordship were met by prompt 
acknowledgment and attention.” The letters which miscarried, 
as afterwards recapitulated by Dr. Gray himself, had no reference 
at all to the new bishop of the proposed schism. The Prime 
Minister saw Dr. Gray for a few minutes on the 8th October, 
“but did not gather from his lordship’s remarks any specific 
object of his visit beyond a complaint of not receiving a certain 
communication from the Duke of Buckingham.” Whatever be the 
truth as to the Jate Government’s sympathies in the matter, it ig 
quite certain that the Bishop of Capetown’s evidence on matters 
of fact relating to this subject is simply worthless. ‘The discrep- 
ancies of which he convicts those with whom he deals concerning 
it, are only discrepancies between his own wishes and their actions. 


Mr. Gladstone mentioned one very curious point in his great 
speech on Monday,—that Dean Swift, who was Vicar of Laracor 
before he was Dean of St. Patrick’s, and had presented the 
vicarage with 19 acres, had otherwise improved and decorated it, 
and had endowed it with certain tithes, left these tithes in trust 
for ‘the episcopal religion, the established in Ireland,” and then 
provided that in case of disestablishment the tithes should be 
administered ‘‘ for the benefit of the poor ;” and this, though he 
wrote that the Irish Catholics were then so down-trodden and 
insignificant that no possible change could ever bring them into a 
position of importance. This augury of disestablishment must 
have been a rooted idea with him, for in Stella's (Esther Johnson's) 
will, dated 30th December, 1727, she leaves £1,000 to endow a 
chaplaincy in ‘Stevens's Iospital, St. James's Street, Dublin,” add- 
ing, ‘‘and if it shall happen (which God forbid !) that at any time the 
established episcopal Church of this kingdom shall come to be 
abolished, and be no longer the national established Church of the 
kingdom,” the bequest is to be null and void, and the property to 
be diverted to the nearest relative then living. ‘The writer who 
sends this account of Stella’s will to the Times adds the Dean’s 
cynical advice to the Rector of Cashel, as to how to get his dilapi- 
dated church repaired, ‘Give it to the Papists, they will restore 
it, and put it in good order, and then you can take it from them 
afterwards.” The Dean had a good notion of the historical 
rationale of our religious policy in Ireland. 


Consols closed yesterday at 923 7 for money, and 92% to 93 for 
the April accounts. 
Yesterday and on Friday weok the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 


Feb. 26, )March 5. Feb, 26, March 5. 
S44 











Brazilian, 1865.......000+ 804x.d | Russian (Anglo-Dutch)} 94 | 98% 
Egyptian, 1864., wo] 88h 893 Spanish, 1867 .....0..0-+ 33 32h 
Italian, 1861, 57 57 Turkish, 1858 ., | 673 62}x.4 
MeZICAN .ccccocccseeseeeee) 153 15} e 1862 ....cceveres] 67 66 











Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Feb. 26,March 5. Feb. 26. ,March 5. 
Great Eastern............ | 37§ 374 | Lon.,Chatham,&Dover| 17} 16) 
Great Northern ......... 108x.d) 108 Metropolitan ........0.+. 106 106, 
Great Western ......... 494 475 SERENE  ccncapeapenevenses 117}x.dj 115 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 124jx.d) 124 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 103x.dj 102 
London & Brighton ... 50} 50g Do, ork... 97 92 
Lon. & North-Western] 118} 114x.d | South-Eastern,,,.........| S81 76}x.d 
Lon. & South-Western] 89x.) 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—EE 
THE MINISTERIAL MEASURE. 


T is well not to holloa till you are out of the wood, and it 
would be folly to begin that never very remunerative 
process on the very morrow of entering it; but, to assert no 
more than bare fact, no one can doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill, and the marvellous effort of exposition and oratory by 
which it was accompanied, have made such a beginning of a 
very difficult enterprise that all who are concerned in it are 
sanguine of success, and all who are anxious to defeat it are 
beginning to tremble or despair. Mr. Gladstone has begun 
his Irish campaign as Lord Napier of Magdala began his Abys- 
sinian campaign, with an administrative breadth and minute- 
ness, a largeness of view as to the end, and a perfection of 
detail in the arrangement of the means, which is full of some- 
thing much less vague than hope,—of assurance for the future. 
On one point, and on one alone, we cannot but think that the 
Ministry have purchased immunity from an immediate diffi- 
culty at the cost of the Church which they are to disestablish, 
and very possibly, too, at the cost of much greater perplexities 
to themselves in the future,—we mean by not asking Parlia- 
ment to prescribe the form of the ecclesiastical organization 
to which they offer to convey the property which will remain 
to the disestablished Church. If the Government is to act, 
as Mr. Gladstone proposes, as a kind of jury for the purpose 
of determining whether any Church body formed before the 
1st January, 1871, is fairly representative of the clergy and 
laity of the Protestant Church of Ireland, it may have to 
adjudicate on ecclesiastical quarrels of a very delicate nature, 
to judge between competitive claims involving many fierce 
jealousies, or even to amend the present measure by doing in 
the end, by the authority of Parliament, what it now proposes 
to evade. Wethink it would have been wiser and fairer to engraft 
on the measure itself any fair precedent for the representation of 
an Episcopal Church,—either the American or Canadian prece- 
dent, for example,—and to accept in committee any suggestions 
for its amendment which might seem to be desired by the 
great body of Irish Protestants. Of course, if it should 
happen, as we scarcely expect, that the Irish Church has 
ability and prudence enough to mature a good popular con- 
stitution for itself, without any fierce quarrelling tending to 
break it into fragments beforehand, the reticence of the 
Government will be more than justified. But we greatly 
fear that intervention will become necessary in the end, and 
become necessary only after an amount of internal jealousy 
and squabbling which will materially injure the prospects of 
the regenerate Church. Certainly the glaring folly and 
arrogance of the Irish Bishops, who should be the leaders, 
the sluggishness of the Irish Clergy, and the apathy of 
the laity, have furnished no good omens for the power of the 
present Irish Protestant Establishment to draw up an efficient 
reconstruction scheme for itself on which it should be substan- 
tially united. We fear that in this matter a bill drawn on 
Parliamentary wisdom has been simply renewed, and that at a 
rate of interest which will greatly augment the burden when 
the Bill has matured. 

But this is, to our minds, the only blot on the great and 
statesmanlike measure which Mr. Gladstone explained last 
Monday in the most wonderful speech which Parliament has 
listened to during this generation. And before we note the 
features in it which should command, and we are sure will 
gain, the confidence of the country, let us observe first how 
remarkable a testimony the present position of this question 
bears to Mr. Gladstone’s political sagacity in passing the 
Suspensory Bill through the Lower House last session,—a 
step for which he was at the time vilified as if it had been 
the merest caprice of wanton party spirit. Yet who doubts 
now that a session at least has been gained by that bold step ? 
that the discussion it compelled, and the widespread but 
unsuccessful resistance it excited, were absolutely necessary 
preliminaries to success ?—that, had Mr. Gladstone been now 
beginning his work for the first time, he would neither 
have had the data for devising the wonderfully skilful 
and mature measure which he has presented to Parliament, 
nor the opportunity for discussing its details without first 
running the gauntlet of the most fierce and _ protracted 
opposition on first principles? As it is, the measure comes 


before Parliament in a perfected form, with all the advantages 
of the most skilfully elaborated organization, and comes before 
it in the first great lull after the battle of principle has been 
fought and won. 


The first strong impression which the 





brilliant success of Monday produces upon us, is that it ig the 
well-earned reward of the promptitude and earnestness of the 
campaign of last session. No such measure as this could haye 
been even offered to Parliament now, if that preliminary cam- 
paign had not been successfully fought out. 

But no battle of principle like that of last session could 
have gained the Government the success of Monday night, 
without the application of an extraordinary amount of 
knowledge, industry, and statesmanlike judgment to the re- 
solution of the vast difficulties of the problem. Alike in the 
ramification of the detail, and the determination of the 
principles at issue, there was indefinite room for serious mis- 
carriage. The felicity with which the many dangers of mis- 
carriage have been avoided, the success with which the perils 
of the conflict have been reduced to a mininum,—the perils, 
namely, involved in accepting the principle itself,—is beyond 
praise. We do not hesitate to say that the Bill itself, with 
all its immense extent of political surface, all its range of 
detail, has not less, but more promise of complete success in 
the Commons than the Suspensory Bill of last year, which 
was confessedly only preliminary and precautionary. The ar- 
rangement is so happy, that the vast amount of detail adds new 
momentum rather than new friction, and the judgment applied 
in determining the principles involved has been so masterly, 
that every new decision has given a specific relief to the 
puzzled imagination of the public. First, take the decision on 
the difference which at one time appeared to exist between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister as 
to the immediate and forcible extinction of the various 
claims of incumbents, curates, or otherwise, in the Estab- 
lished Church. Mr. Lowe was understood to be in favour 
of estimating the value of each clergyman’s vested in- 
terest on a very low scale, suitable to the intention of 
releasing him from duty, and so turning him roughly out of 
the State service by the shoulders as it were, with a life 
pittance to keep him from want. Mr. Gladstone was under- 
stood to be at that time favourable to keeping him in the: 
service of the State so long as he chose to remain in it, 
and paying his old income, though of course conditionally on 
his performing the duty. Both proposals were open to very 
serious objection. Mr. Lowe’s was rude and offensive. Mr. 
Gladstone’s,—if it were really at any time his view, as was 
rather conjectured than proved,—was open to the objection 
of leaving the shadow of the unpopular Establishment resting 
upon Ireland long after the substance was condemned, and 
so failing to realize half the moral advantage of the change. 
What is now proposed seems to us to have the advantages 
of both suggestions and the disadvantages of neither. The 
incumbent or curate will not be turned out into the world 
with a pittance representing the value of his vested interest 
disencumbered of its dignity and duty. If he chooses, indeed, 
he will continue to receive,—not from the State,—but from 
the Commissioners appointed under this Act, his full income, 
so long as he continues to discharge the duty. That is not 
the same thing, even to the popular imagination, as receiving 
it from the State. The Commissioners are specially appointed 
for the work of disestablishment :—and to receive income from 
the Commissioners is to receive it from a body created for 
the special purpose of bringing about religious equality, 
and promoting that object by any means in their power. 
The very fact, then, that the clergyman continues to re- 
ceive his income, if he does continue to receive it, from this 
intermediate body, advertises what has been done and is 
being done. The freehold of the living is no longer 
his. He farms no glebe. He receives no tithe rent-charge. 
He is but an annuitant on a temporary fund created 
for the purpose of removing the Establishment. But the 
chances are very great indeed that he will not continue to 
receive any income, even from this intermediate Commission. 
He will have the strongest possible inducement to transfer his 
allegiance to the new body, the voluntary organization which 
will succeed the Established Church, and to depend upon it, 
and upon it only, for his income, and for the duty to be 
assigned to him in future. For he will have full power to ask for 
a commutation of his life income for a capital sum, and to 
obtain the transfer of this sum, charged with the life income 
due to him, to the newly incorporated Church,—and every 
hope of perferment as well as all the motives of Church 
loyalty will urge him to take this course. For it is obvious 
that this course will give the Church quite new opportunities 
of re-organizing itself after the disestablishment, by freely 
re-arranging the duties and localities of the clergy at her 
disposal so as to man all the important posts and withdraw only 
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from the least hopeful parishes of Ireland. Again, if any 
man looks for perferment, he can only expect to gain it by 
showing complete confidence in, and thorough devotion to, the 
new Government of his Church. Thus we may well expect 
that very few indeed, and none of the more energetic and 
hopeful clergy, will fail to avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of doing a very great service to the new 
yoluntary organization, and fairly earning a reputation for zeal 
and public spirit. We think it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that, within the ten years allowed for the work, almost all the 
clergy of the Church will have willingly transferred their services 
to the new corporation. It is scarcely possible to doubt that the 
set of clerical opinion will run very strongly in favour of such a 
step,—that hesitation in taking it will be looked upon as 
a sign of a grudging and selfish,—of an unclerical,—spirit. 
Thus without either the heartburnings of a harsh and 
peremptory measure, or the evils of a protracted death-bed for 
the present system, we may, in all probability, see disendow- 
ment finally completed before the end of 1880, and dis- 
establishment completed at once,—or at least by the first 
year of that decade. 

The next great political stroke of the Bill is the proposal 
for the sale of the tithe rent-charge to the landlords. What that 
virtually amounts to is simply this,—to sell it to the landlords 
at a price rather below what the State might demand, but very 
much above what any one but the State could demand. 
With the political doubts which at present affect the selling 
price of the tithe rent-charges, no one would think of giving 
for it the full value of an ordinary rental derived from land. 
At the same time, the State might no doubi itself sell such 
a rent-charge for a greater price than twenty-two and a 
half years’ purchase, since the State’s security for the sale 
would be absolute. The State is therefore selling out at a 
rate rather below what it might get, but one decidedly higher 
than any other vendor could get,—a compromise which seems 
only fair on both sides. It enables the landlord to extinguish 
his tithe rent-charge completely in forty-five years without 
paying more than 43 per cent. each year during that time on 
the capital value so estimated,—an arrangement which he will 
think favourable, and of which the people of Ireland will as 
certainly have no right tocomplain. Noone can say that there 
is any treachery to the public interest in the proposal. No one 
can say that it is not fair to the landlord. It will place a large 
sum at the disposal of the Commissioners for general Irish 
purposes,—no less than £9,000,000,—and it does so without 
imposing any new tax upon the land. 

Lastly, the Government have solved the very difficult 
problem as to the appropriation of the surplus with great 
wisdom and tact. Lord Westbury, who seems to stand god- 
father, in public estimation, to all the obvious sarcaems of the 
day, is said to have remarked that in taking money from the 
Irish clergy whose intellects are, to say the least, warped, and 
giving it to lunatics and idiots whose intellects are absolutely 
gone, the Government has but followed a natural law of asso- 
ciation, and been guided by a fine discrimination as to the 
relative intensity of the various competing claims on its compas- 
sion. The sarcasm isa little obvious, and probably not just. In 
reality, however, the appropriation of the revenue to be derived 
from the surplus to a peculiar class of charitable objects which 
are at once greatly needed in Ireland, and never likely to be 
achieved out of the only available tax, the county cess, is a 
thoroughly national use for it,—in every true sense, a use of it 
for unsectarian spiritual purposes. Moreover, as, in fact, the 
purposes to be achieved would in all probability be left altogether 
unachieved if left to depend upon the county cess, it will not 
be possible to argue that this step is a disguised bribe to the 
landlords. It is a real and great subtraction from the popu- 
lar miseries of Ireland, without being a bonus to any special 
class. Sir Stafford Northcote calls the mode by which 
the revenue is gained a colossal robbery, and that to which 
it is applied an equally colossal bribery. But the man 
who thinks that, after protecting in the most scrupulous way 
every vested individual interest, a nation can bribe itself in 
order to persuade itself to rob itself, seems to us almost in 
need of aid from one of those mental infirmaries to be subsi- 
dized. There is nothing Ireland needs more than those more 
refined charities which are supplied by the overflowing wealth 
of private revenues in England, but which, in a very poor 
land, are not provided at all. Infirmaries for the body 
and the mind are institutions as distinctively Christian as 
churches themselves, and indeed the hard misery which springs 
out of the want of them not unfrequently drives men into 
4n irreligious attitude of heart. There seems to us a fine 





moral, as well as political, tact in appropriating the surplus 
revenues in this way. If the Protestants are apt to say that 
this proposal promises to be a rather special fulfilment of the 
prophecy, ‘‘ The poor ye have always with you, but Me ye have 
not always,” they should be reminded that, inasmuch as we are 
only about to divert the trust-money of the nation to “ some of 
the least of these” Christ’s “ brethren,” we are not in any 
true sense diverting it from Him. 

On the whole, the Ministry have made a great strength out 
of their great difficulty, and are probably ten times as strong 
as when they first took office. 





ENGLAND'S MESSAGE TO IRELAND. 


\ E trust the country will not allow itself, in its admira- 

tion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Irish Church, 
to forget the moral grandeur of the occasion on which it was 
delivered. The night of the 1st March, 1869, ought to mark, 
we believe, will mark, an epoch in the relation between 
England and Ireland. For the first time in the history of that 
long connection, now six hundred years old,—twice as old as 
the connection between England and Scotland, three cen- 
turies older than the unity of “the Spains,’—the elder and 
stronger partner has frankly recognized the moral equality of 
the younger and feebler, has acknowledged that his sym- 
pathies and instincts, as well as his legal rights, should be reck- 
oned among the bases for the action of the firm. Once, and once 
only in those six centuries, in the vote for the relief of the 
Famine, has England in her treatment of Ireland risen above 
justice ; and of all forms of human sympathy, almsgiving is 
the one which retains least of its grace, and which, there- 
fore, excites least sympathy in return. We gave our millions 
ungrudgingly, but it was as the rich give to the poor, with 
no sigh of regret, but yet with a half-suppressed contempt that 
the gift should be required. Catholic Emancipation was 
avowedly conceded only because the alternative was civil war, 
and the nation and their king to the last admitted that the 
alternative would have pleased them best. Peel's greatest 
administrative measure, the Encumbered Estates’ Act, cost 
England nothing in feeling or in cash, and did but add one 
more to those material benefits, those stones in apology 
for bread, which our people, so just and yet so unsympathetic, 
are always so ready to bestow. Never once in that long 
connection, which will one day be the despair of the philosopher, 
that marvellous association of centuries during which no Irish- 
man has ever loved England or betrayed her, ever pronounced 
her good or shrunk from her sharpest service, ever believed in 
her liberality or refused her wages, has England passed a 
measure for Ireland out of affection, or gratitude, or even 
that kindly courtesy which is so pleasant a substitute for 
friendship. The little marks of equality in position, of kindly 
esteem, of friendliness which grants without thinking of 
concession showered upon Scotland,—that cordial waiver, for 
instance, in her case of any attempt at Imperial uniformity 
in laws, habits, and even national insignia like the soldiers’ 
clothes—have been coldly refused to Ireland; and while 
the national dress of one Celtic race is honoured alike in 
the field and in the palace, the national colour of the 
other dooms its wearer to penal servitude. We have said 
that we were just, and perhaps we have intended to be so, but 
where, throughout our laws, is a concession to Catholic ideas 
like the concession to Presbyterian ideas involved in our re- 
cognition of Scotch marriages? where in our social habits is 
there an insult to Scotland like the one every newspaper offers 
in its advertisements to Ireland? where, in our whole 
language, is there an expression equivalent, as regards Irish- 
men, to the “kindly Scot”? An overweening individualism, 
a rooted belief that we are better and wiser and more gifted 
than our partners, that our responsibility in governing is not 
to them, but to God for them, as it is for the Hindoos, has 
marked every step of our action, even the wisest, even the 
noblest, even the most self-sacrificing. 

But it is over at last. For the first time, the British 
people, repressing prejudices which seemed almost part of its 
being, and sympathies arising from its whole history, unmoved 
by any pecuniary interest and unterrified by any immediate 
danger, in the teeth of censures from the National Church, 
and in the face of the whole landlord class, has elected a 
Government in order to carry out a measure which, except as 
a measure of sympathetic justice to the Irish people, it has 
no special reason to desire. For the first time, a strong 
Cabinet has staked its existence on a proposal which can 
bring to it nothing except the hearts of the Irish people. 
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A great Minister, himself an intense Churchman, him- 
self filled with the idea of the economic sacredness 
of property, himself perhaps of all men alive the least 
Irish,—for Mr. Gladstone’s genius, like his blood, is 
essentially Scotch—has, to win Irish loyalty, bestowed on a 
Bill for her benefit alone the labour and the intellect he 
would have bestowed on a campaign, though half the Church- 
men of England tell him his measure will recoil on the 
Church he loves, and though all its landlords feel that it 
threatens the economic laws he has so rigidly maintained. 
That power of repressing their own instincts, that habit of 
defying hostile forces, that vast capacity of detailed labour 
which English Ministers have so often displayed for the in- 
terests of the Empire, have all at last been shown for the 
benefit of Ireland. Had the Kingdom been the Empire, 
had the Irish vote been unanimous and been final, had 
the existence of Government been at stake, no higher 
effort could have been made than Mr. Gladstone, and 
the House of Commons, and the nation itself have made to 
prepare a measure which, but for Irish feeling, would have 
been either superfluous or unwise. The labour of love has 
been performed as thoroughly as a hundred labours of hate, and 
the penal laws were not more perfectly drawn, more searching, 
more far-reaching than the measure which sweeps the last relic 
of them away. The entire power of the British Government, 
that most irresistible of political forces, which for centuries 
has ‘so uniformly crushed the opposition of Ireland, has 
at last been strained in her behalf, strained not to make 
her quieter, or richer, or more civilized—though incident- 
ally it may do those things also—but to win her affec- 
tion, to assure her equality, to convince her once for all that 
England can sympathize not only with her interests, but 
with her prejudices and her pride. And this has been done not 
easily, or carelessly, or without suffering, but at the price of 
sacrifices. It is no painless operation for a people intensely 
Protestant to declare that henceforth Protestantism shall in 
Treland have no advantage even of social standing, no trifle for 
the Liberal party to forego, for years it may be, the support 
of the National Church, no light matter for Mr. Gladstone 
to acknowledge that the convictions of half a life have been 
unfounded. And yet it has been done, done thoroughly, done 
cordially, as work which pleased the doers. That change of 
spirit is real, and is the change which will make the Ist of 
March such a landmark in our history. 

We say boldly it “ will” make it, though we neither desire 
nor expect immediate or obvious gratitude from Ireland. Why 
should she be so grateful for not being insulted, or injured, 
or treated as a prize of war, or even for receiving a first instal- 
ment of the justice so long defiantly refused? But, with Mr. 
Gladstone, we utterly refuse to believe in a race of one-legged 
men,—in a race without reverence for justice, or capacity of 
gratitude, or affection ready to respond to love, or, to put the 
matter within British grasp, without perception, when all 
causes for heartburning have ceased, of its own interest. 
Did any of our readers ever think what sort of a com- 
pensation we make to Ireland for the loss of her inde- 
pendence, of what the appointment of Lord Mayo to the 
Indian Viceroyalty means, of what Ireland would be to Irish- 
men without our imperial careers, without our army, our 
colonies, ourplace in Europe and the world? Upon thismatterat 
least we have been just as between country and country, for if 
we have refused service to the Catholic of Connaught, we have 
refused it also to the Catholic of Lancashire; if, since a 
Catholic Admiral beat back the Catholic Armada, we have 
robbed every Catholic of his natural chance of a career, we 
have at least plundered him without reference to his nation- 
ality. A Weld of Lulworth, English as the Ashburnhams, 
has had no better chance than an O'Donoghue or O’Neill ; 
apart from creed, no man in England has ever thrown an 
Irishman’s nationality in his teeth; and the two men 
best rewarded in our time, rewarded, if anything, above their 
claims, have both been Irishmen. Who objects on the ground 
of birthplace when a baton falls tothe most distinctively Irish 
of Generals, or the Indian throne to a man who boasts in the 
House of a pedigree almost unmixedly Milesian? So enor- 
mous is this advantage, so completely does it outweigh every 
material disability, that were Ireland free to-morrow, the fact 
once realized that Irishmen were foreigners in the Empire 
would almost suffice to reeement the Union; and what must 
be the depth of the bitterness, the extent of the irrita- 
tion, the permanence of the distrust which renders Irish- 
men willing to forget all this so utterly that it is as if it 
had no existence. The material advantages of the Union 








are without an exception on the side of Ireland, and if the 
“sentimental” disadvantages are one by one swept away, if 
her honour, and her creed, and her economic ideas are. 
respected as those of Scotland have been and those of Great 
Britain always are, it is to those material advantages that her 
regards must turn, and there, at least, we have nothing to 
repent of or extenuate. Ireland is Catholic? Celtic? rebel ¢ 
So were the French of Lower Canada when they descended 
into the field, and now, when all sentimental grievances haye 
been redressed; when their Church has been secured, and their 
social system guaranteed, and all disabilities, even of opinion, 
swept away, what is England’s difficulty with the French Cana- 
dians but this, that they love England too much to set 
up for themselves. We ask any decent man not stupid with 
prejudice to tell us what the difference is between the Catholic 
Irishmen who recently left the criminal dock exulting because 
they had to suffer for “ould Ireland,” and Sir Etienne Cartier, 
the Celtic Catholic rebel counsellor of Her Majesty, or assign 
one intelligible reason why the treatment which made of him, 
Papineau’s ci-devant lieutenant, a fanatic upholder of the 
Empire, should make of an O’Kelly a bitter foe? It will not 
be so, though, if it were, our duty would none the less be plain 
and pressing. So surely as we redress the ‘sentimental ” 
wrongs of Irishmen, so surely as we acknowledge in 
word and deed that they are our equals, entitled to respect 
even in their idiosyncrasies, to tolerance even in their 
prejudices, to argument even in their errors, so surely 
shall we find that they are willing on those terms to be our 
comrades—nay, that they have always in the worst hours 
been—our cordial friends in every task which lies before 
the at last United Empire. What that friendship is worth to 
us as a people we shall not attempt to describe, for this is 
not the moment to tell how bitterly our Saxon people need 
the aid the Celt alone can bring, the genius and the dash, 
the light-heartedness and the imagination of the Irishman ; 
but we may use one material and unanswerable argument. 
We are now but twenty millions, for of our nominal thirty 
the Milesian five neutralize by their discontent the strength 
of at least five more. When Ireland is reconciled, we shall 
be thirty millions. 





MR. BRUCE’S FIRST BILL. 


R. BRUCE’S Bill for the prevention of crime—for though 
introduced in the Peers by Lord Kimberley, it is 

Mr. Bruce’s bill—is a very efficient and yet very moderate 
measure. The Home Secretary has entirely avoided the 
rock upon which so many feared that he was going to 
split, the subjection of unconvicted persons of presumably 
criminal*habits to police surveillance. A hatred of the 
criminal class is slowly growing in England—a symptom 
also strongly manifested in the United States—and a 
good many things may be done, and a good many will be 
done, to repress them which twenty years ago would have 
produced aviolent outcry, but the surveillance of the uncon-- 
victed is not among the changes sanctioned by opinion. If 
the police could be implicitly trusted not to oppress, and all 
men living on criminal gains were amenable to the law, it 
might be possible to depart so far from the first principles of 
our social system; but the public is not prepared to invest 
policemen with semi-judicial power over an indefinable class 
which that very police hates, and has reason to hate, with a 
deadly hatred. Not to mention still more serious objections, 
arising from the condition of a society in which a child may 
be so bred to crime that its moral responsibility is scarcely 
provable, no such law would work in England for a year. It 
would break down under the odium produced by half-a+dozen 
sensational cases of oppression, and the task of protecting 
society would become more difficult than ever, from increased 
distrust of the Police. Mr. Bruce, therefore, wisely leaves 
the untried alone, and does not attempt by over-strict 
supervision to diminish the desire which the “rough” 
or undeveloped criminal still feels to keep outside the 
grasp of the law. The greatest ruffian in London, if 
he has committed no crime, remains under this Bill as 
free as ever he was, and retains his chance of finding an 
endurable place within the social system. Even for a first 
offence, if committed against ordinary citizens, he is not 
visited more heavily than he has always been—rather, we 
confess, to our regret, as violent assaults on the laity might 
just as well have received an additional punishment as violent 
assaults on the police. The receivers of stolen goods are 
attacked by the Bill, but not the men who to secure @ 
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watch will maim a decent citizen for life. The Bill applies 


only to convicts under tickets of leave, that is, to men who 
are legally still under sentence, and to whom any modicum of 
liberty is a grace, and to those who have been twice convicted 
of felonies. The new restrictions imposed on the former imply, 
of course, no new principle, involving only rules of practice 
quite in accord with the convictions of society; and it is to 
the twice convicted only, to the men who are either avowedly 
or presumably at war with society, that a new doctrine is 
applied. They are declared to be “suspect ” in the eye of 
the law. The burden of proving their innocence is thrown 
on them and off society. The police can summon them at 
any time within seven years of the second conviction, on 
suspicion that they live by crime, and they must prove that 
they are living without crime, by labour or on acquired means, 
otherwise any magistrate before whom they are taken can 
summarily recommit them to prison, for one year, says the 
Act, but really for the whole period of liability, as they can 
be resummoned seven times over. For seven years the Habeas 
Corpus Act is suspended for them, and if they are thrice con- 
yicted, it is in addition suspended for life, with this modifica- 
tion, that to be imprisoned after the seven years have ex- 
pired they must be found “lurking” for a dishonest pur- 
pose, and not be merely suspected of gaining a livelihood 
by crime. They are, in fact, treated like persons violently 
suspected in dangerous times of raising war against the State, 
which is precisely what they are doing, in an unusually 
dangerous way. 

That the law will immensely increase the power of the 
police to deal with crime scarcely needs demonstration. It 
makes them at once the masters of the most daring and most 
dangerous criminals, the men who make crime a profession, 
who like its excitements, and who have the courage to face its 
risks. Such men have for the future no protection from the 
law, and may, where need exists, be mercilessly hunted down. 
For them, loitering about with the intention of committing 
crime is equivalent to crime, and their chance of escaping the law 
will practically be reduced to their power of leading a regular 
and a very quiet life. Policemen will no longer be compelled, 
as in a.recent case, to watch men who they know are about to 
commit a burglary till they actually have committed it, nor 
will a convict get off because he has felled a policeman who 
tried to arrest him. The aristocracy of crime are deprived of 
the special privileges they have hitherto derived from their 
experience and their recklessness, and are reduced to a level 
below that of the beginners in the trade. The latter must be 
tried first, and may bamboozle a jury or intimidate a witness, 
and have at least a chance of exhibiting their firmness and 
their impudence before a full Court, while their superiors, 
whom they have hitherto respected, are convicted with as little 
éclat and trouble as if they had filched a pocket-handkerchief 
or robbed a hen-roost. That is a decided gain, if only 
because it makes a conviction an injury to caste, because it 
limits the privileges of crime in the eyes of criminals, and 
makes a conviction a drawback instead of a decoration in the 
regard of the profession. To have been caught out twice is to 
be at the mercy of the police, to lose a privilege which even 
convicts value. And we cannot see that this great advan- 
tage which, be it observed, is a moral as well as a 
social one, is obtained by any sacrifice of substantial justice 
or social expediency. The convict’s power of obtaining 
work is not diminished by the new plan. On the con- 
trary, it is increased, for the employer will now have 
the guarantee of the police and of the power vested 
in the police to punish grave misconduct. It has been 
found not only in Ireland, where the sympathy of the 
people is slightly against the law, but in Birmingham, where 
it is for the law, that men under strict surveillance find work 
more readily than men against whom there is only a vague 
suspicion ; and the system, if carefully administered, may turn 
out a real protection to convicts desirous of making one more 
effort to gain a living by honest industry. The grand defect 
not so much of English law as of English manners,—the want 
of a complete pardon for the completely repentant,—will still 
exist, but it will exist in a less aggravated rather than in a 
more aggravated form. The single danger in the scheme, 
that a policeman may summon an ex-convict merely for being 
out of work, as the most honest man might be, can be avoided 
by instructions to the force, and we presume the receipt of 
parish relief will be considered an honest or, at least, a legal 
mode of livelihood. Black mail might, indeed, possibly be 
levied from such men; but so it might now, the right of 
appearing before a magistrate being rather a new protection 








than a new danger,—a security to the convict that his own 
story will be fully heard. Some risk of this kind must be 
incurred under any system, and it is better that it should be 
borne by the convict than by society,—better, in fact, that he 
should know that war with society means war by the weak 
against the strong, and not, as he is now tempted to think, by 
the strong against the weak. 

The rest of the Bill is of less importance. We rather 
dislike the clause which enables magistrates to imprison any 
“vagrant” found lurking, even though no overt act is proved 
against him, but it will be welcomed in the villages,—has, 
Lord Kimberley says, already been illegally carried out, and 
has proved successful, so successful that criminal tramps avoid 
the districts where magistrates put that interpretation on the 
law. Still, it will hit persons not necessarily criminal very 
heavily ; the gipsies, for instance, and it quadruples in their 
cases the penalty for petty larceny. Of course a gipsy has 
no business in an honest man’s farmyard, but a year’s im- 
prisonment is a heavy penalty for the theft of a hen. And 
we utterly disapprove the new provision against the receivers 
of stolen goods, as calculated to make receiving a better trade 
than ever. Any man who has been imprisoned, if charged 
with receiving stolen goods, will be convicted unless he can 
prove that he knew they were not stolen, whereas at pre- 
sent the prosecutor must prove the guilty knowledge. There 
is no direct harm in that, as persons who have been im- 
prisoned need not take to dealing in marine stores, but Lord 
Kimberley seems to imply that most of the receivers of 
stolen goods are convicts. That may be true, but what does 
society gain by throwing the whole trade into the hands of 
the unconvicted? They will run rather less risk than their 
rivals as being less suspected, and can, therefore, offer rather 
better prices, to the increase, not the decrease, of the tempta- 
tion to rob. For the rest, the Bill seems sound, and an 
incidental recommendation ventured by Lord Kimberley 
while introducing it deserves the careful attention of every 
reformer. We greatly want something between supervision 
and ordinary imptisonment, a plan of detention which 
shall be effective, yet not be absolutely penal,—a prison 
where good life- prisoners might be sent as a reward, 
where men strongly recommended to mercy, yet guilty, might 
be transferred, and where, as we should advise, political pri- 
soners should be detained. An industrial prison, managed 
like a great factory, except so far as strict obedience is con- 
cerned, would just answer that end, and ought, if properly 
linked into the official system, to cost nothing. Let the prisoners 
manufacture some one thing which the State wants at once 
good and cheap, and cannot get at once good and cheap,—say 
boots for the Army,—and let the penalties be moderate but 
constant toil, and perfect seclusion from the world, such as is 
maintained at Broadmoor. Such a prison would, for the 
majority of prisoners, be a relief from penal servitude, and 
would mitigate one great hardship, the fate of men whom 
Government and the prison authorities would gladly release as 
no longer dangerous to society, but who are detained lest their 
release should impair the deterrent effect of law, and would 
immensely facilitate the discipline of gaols, which cannot be 
maintained without hope. 


TIE SEA-GULLS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


\[" SYKES obtained leave last week to bring in a Bill for 
4 the preservation of sea-gulls and other sea-birds from 
wanton destruction, by making the slaughter of them during 
the breeding months,—namely, between the 1st May and the 
1st August,—a penal offence against the law, except for the 
bond fide purpose of being used as food. He stated that the 
wanton shooting of these birds, merely for the sake of shooting 
them, or for the sake of their feathers, not for food, in the breed- 
ing months, has already to a considerable extent deprived the 
English coast of its sea-fowl,—and that the East Riding of York- 
shire especially, andall the maritime counties of England to some 
extent, are really suffering from their destruction. Their disap- 
pearance injures three great interests, that of the farmers, the 
sailors, and the fishers, the sea-gulls serving the tillers of the 
soil in maritime counties by following the track of the plough 
in early spring and picking from the soil the grubs and worms,— 
serving the merchantmen in dark and misty weather by warn- 
ing them by their screams of the approach toa rocky coast long 
before a signal gun could be heard or a beacon light seen, so that 
near Flamborough Head they are called “the Flamborough 
pilots,” —and serving the fishers by congregating in clouds above 


| a shoal of fish, and so guiding the fishermen to their proper field 
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of work. Inthe name of these interests, therefore, Mr. Sykes 
appealed to the House to protect the sea-birds in breeding time, 
just as salmon, partridges, pheasants, and other game are pro- 
tected in breeding time by our game laws; but he added that 
though he brought forward his Bill mainly on the ground of 
the usefulness of these birds to man, he thought it had suffi- 
cient ground to rest upon on merely humanitarian grounds as 
well. 

This last hint of Mr. Sykes’s opens a very interesting dis- 
cussion as to the political duties of men towards the lower 
tribes of animals, which are, at best, very indirectly and 
accidentally represented in the House of Commons, if at all. 
It is fortunate for the sea-birds that they can establish a cer- 
tain amount of identity of tangible interests with farmers, 
sailors, and fishermen, for the voices of farmers, sailors, and 
fishermen will count for a good deal in the House, if 
there be no organized hostile interest. But how far 
would there be a reasonable and just claim on behalf 
of these creatures, if no such subtle tie could be discovered 
between their interest and ours? Can we go so far as 
to say that every kind of living creature has a certain 
claim upon the protection of the State unless its existence can 
either be shown to be harmful to man, or its destruction can 
be shown to be useful to him? That we have a right to kill 
sharks which eat us,—and for the matter of that, even bottle- 
nosed whales, if they really ran away with the herrings and 
other fishes which our fishermen catch and all of us like to 
eat,—is not, we suppose, disputable. That, for the same 
reasons, we may fairly protect the sea-gulls on the ground that 
they destroy worms and grubs which injure our corn and root- 
crops, that is, on the ground that they compete for existence 
with other living creatures which are, unless their multiplica- 
tion is so checked, positively injurious to man, is also, we 
suppose, indisputable. But, so far, the argument for sparing 
them rests so/e/y on their tendency to contribute to our benefit, 
or at least their tendency to contribute relatively more to our 
benefit, than the creatures upon which they feed, and the 
numbers of which would be more or less fostered by their 
destruction. But can we safely go any further, and say with 
Mr. Sykes, that on purely humanitarian grounds, there is a fair 
case against their destruction? In the case at least of all 
creatures which prey uponother creatures, all birds, for instance, 
which live on fish, and insects, and worms, is it tenable to say 
that they have any absolute claim on our protection, when in 
reality that protection means withholding protection from 
the creatures which they destroy? If their animal 
tissues are solely supported out of other animal tissues, the 
quantity of life will perhaps not be greater if they are pre- 
served than if they are destroyed; the only difference will 
be in the distribution of life between different tribes of 
animals ; and, if the number of individual centres of enjoy- 
ment counts for anything, it may fairly be maintained that 
as on? oyster-catcher must catch a great many fish in order 
to support its own life, a plausible humanitarian argument 
could be made out for the slaughter of such birds of 
prey. Will any one be bold enough to say which has the 
most moral claim on man’s protection, the pelican or the 
host of fishes with which, during his term of life, he fills and 
refills his pouch? Can we even go so far as to establish an 
equation between the claim on us of ten thousand worms and 
one robin redbreast? If we trust the plan of nature as a 
whole, there may be a prudential argument against disturbing, 
blindly, the ‘natural’ balance between one existing tribe of 
living creatures and another on which the former feeds, without 
knowing or in any way forecasting the results. It may be said 
that we are in danger of interfering with a balance of life that 
is more likely to be favourable to us than not, seeing that so 
many wanton interferences with it have turned out really 
hurtful to ourselyes,—as in the ease, for instance, of the whole- 
sale slaughter of small birds. But can we go higher than this, 
and find any really humanitarian ground for protecting 
a tribe of animals from destruction, apart from calculations of 
prudence as regards our own interests ¢ 

One step higher we think we can go,—though we admit at 
once that we are utterly unable to measure the relative claims 
of different kinds of animals to our protection, until at least 
they reach a level high enough to be associated in some degree 
with man by common sympathies, and a sort of mutual regard. 
Every one feels that in the case of the horse, and the dog, and 
all domestic animals that attach themselves to man, there 
arises a certain amount of moral claim upon us, though one 
very inferior in kind to any corresponding claim of 
human beings. But without approaching this level, we 
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think we may lay it down that, quite apart from mere 
prudential regard to human znterests, it is a just and wise 
political object to curb the wanton and wasteful impulses of 
men, however displayed. It is impossible to contend that the 
wholesale slaughter of sea-birds has any kind of bond Jide 
justification on the ground that they live on other crea. 
tures. Those who destroy them for the sake of a mark to 
practise their skill upon, of course never for a moment even 
think of the prey that escape in consequence of the birds’ 
destruction. All they think of is the pleasure of the act of 
destruction itself, or at best, the pleasure of the skill which ig 
exercised in the act of destruction. If the latter be the 
motive, it is precisely the same as the motive of sportsmen in 
general, except so far as the sportsman does intend to use 
what he kills for food. But then even the sportsman recog- 
nizes that there is a point where his sport may become wanton, 
—and that point is where he destroys a great deal more life 
by his exercise of skill than is at all involved in the special 
shot,—if, for instance, by shooting in the breeding season he 
destroys not only the partridge he shoots at, but all the nest of 
young partridges as well. Itmay be said that the limitations im. 
posed by the game laws are imposed solely as a protection to the 
amusement, not for the sake of the creatures themselves at 
all,—only lest the sport should fail by the failure of the 
breeds which the sportsman pursues. And this may be more 
or less true in fact. Still we believe that there is a still more 
important and legitimate political motive in these provi- 
sions—to curb the wantonness and wastefulness of man for 
the sake of curbing it, and not solely for the sake of protect- 
ing the source of his amusements. Every man who entails 
perfectly needless suffering by a shot, who sacrifices not only 
the individual bird aimed at, but also five or six others, 
—and that perhaps in a very miserable way, by starving them 
to death,—is fosfering a sort of artificial contempt for the 
life of the creatures beneath him, which is likely enough 
to end in contempt for other higher creatures of his own 
species. It may be right to say that human skill and capacity 
for field sport are of more importance than the individual lives 
of birds, or other animals which are taken in training it. But 
it seems to us quite certain that, even in sport, there ought to 
be a certain consideration for the creatures sacrificed, that all 
unnecessary pain and injury should be sedulously avoided, and 
that it is a worthy political object even, to curb the almost 
insolent wastefulness to which men are much more liable in 
following out their enjoyments, than in prosecuting the 
duties of their ordinary life. 





MR. LYTTON ON SPANISH FINANCE. 


HERE is a task before the Spanish Cortes heavier than the 
election of a monarch, or even than the construction of 
an orderly republic, and that is the radical re-organization of 
Spanish taxation, with a view to an increase of at least thirty 
per cent. in her revenue. If we understand the Report on 
Spanish finance just presented to the Foreign Office by Mr. 
Lytton, British Secretary of Legation at Madrid, nothing less 
than this can save the Treasury of Spain from a composition 
with its creditors, to the final destruction of Spanish credit on 
the European Exchanges. We say “If we understand it” 
advisedly, for Mr. Lytton, though a most agreeable and 
epigrammatic writer, with keenly observant eyes and some 
political knowledge, is as a financier far from clear. Like most 
Englishmen when writing on Continental finance, he confuses 
the annual deficit, which Gonzales Bravo estimated at less than 
a million, with the Floating Debt, which S. Figuerola found 
to be twenty-five millions; and his general estimate of the 
revenue is made to appear absurd, by the statement that in 
1868-69 the estimated out-turn of the ‘‘stamp duties” was 
£8,284,000, or about 50s. worth of stamps for every house- 
hold in Spain. The real estimate, given at page 9, was only 
£1,200,000, and the greater figure includes, we believe, all the 
State monopolies, salt, tobacco, and lotteries, which on any other 
reading are omitted from the calculation. Thus corrected, the 
balance-sheet of Spain stands thus :— 





REVENUE. 

Direct Taxes including 5 per cent. Income-Tax...... 7,037,000 
CIE: -ccccadcunsanbutniekaréeresmcssbecdscsncessérepsesesunie. Gee 
TOS06 OA COR” ans csiene sce es esescvcesesoioonse 1,987.000 
SEORONOOS BNE BUMIDS  oscccccveesésccccacssavessosseserese 8,284,000 
OE ES A ee eee eee ee eta 4,257,000 
NE CR cicicaccsveniantascenuindevsininictuentnacens 1,339,000 
PII ci diciacunacal Givdsacinseatnssinensiiaanbclbinn 140,000 

25,444,000 
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EXPENDITURE. 





General obligations of the State :— £ £ 
AE TI ss ccssinientenbliniinciiiviaincthtinincinees 458,500 
Cortes ..... SETS eRe 23,970 
Public Debt .....+.sccccccessssovcccsecereseccosees 6,735,583 
Compensations, i cosndstineinsnbaninniaidcones 154,282 
PENSIONS ...cccccccccccesee covcecceseesesececoeses 1,635,305 
BE wikstacsicsinctactictasendinaiciniessmensiacioiens 9,007,640 
Departmental expenses :— 
Office of President of the Council............ 68,842 
me DOP DS  cétiicvsccencoeens 138,245 
az Grace and Justice ...........0.+0008 2,110,940 
9 WOE secevosossepesysinconinenevibowevess 8,966,712 
a MariMe .ccccccscccecesccoossconesecsonce 858,544 
Mi Tnterior......cccccsccccsevcscsscsscocees 918,907 
* I TENOD cccscnstitetninintaisces 1,893,991 
a Finan0s.......cccccccssecssescovceesocees 4,451,609 
a Colonies ...seersereerecceerocseecceees 15,166 
Expenses on account of sale of National 
PTOPCTEY ....seecsccesccseccesccescesecersesees 3,134,186 
TRE | kvancenvicsisvtintinieseonisnisebentnsints somneie 17,557,147 
CRE BON i sincctvnnnisiicincinciancsnnnmine £26,564, 787 


Twenty-five millions is a very respectable revenue for a Southern 
country with a population of less than eighteen millions, but un- 
happily made up in the most dangerous way. One of the very 
first acts of the Provisional Government was to abolish the taxes 
on consumption ; the colonial revenue is gone, for Cuba even 
if reconquered cannot be governed again on the old system 
or worked as a great slave estate ; and the heavy receipt from 
sales of State domains is at once temporary and illusory, 
temporary because such sales must at last come to an end, 
illusory because, as Mr. Lytton himself states, the ‘expenses 
onaccountof sales of national property ” amount to £3,134,186, 
or seventy-five per cent. upon receipts, an astounding amount 
even for a country like Spain. The real permanent revenue 
of the country, even if we count in the Lotteries, which, 
as Mr. Lytton says, the reformers want to abolish, 
is therefore less than £18,000,000, and even supposing 
8. Figuerola’s house-tax, imposed to make up for the Consump- 
tion duties, to draw as well as he hopes, will be less than 
£20,000,000 a year. Of this sum, £8,500,000, in round 
numbers, is already mortgaged in perpetuity for the interest 
on the public debt (£6,735,000), pensions (£1,635,000), and 
compensations (£154,282), and £4,451,600 for the collec- 
tion of the revenue itself ; an enormous sum, which, neverthe- 
less, will not be much reduced under a protective tariff, which 
cannot yet be abolished without the certainty of insurrection 
throughout Catalonia. There remains £7,000,000 with which 
Spanish financiers may play, and of this the Army absorbs 
£4,000,000, the Navy £858,000, the Church and Justice 
£2,110,940, the Interior £918,000, and publie works, roads, 
bridges, and railways, £1,893,000, showing a total permanent 
annual deficit of three millions if the house-tax succeeds, and 
five millions if it does not, and this without provision for war, 
for insurrection, or for the increasing expenses of civilization. 
It is easy to say that a good government will reduce expenses, 
but the fact is that in Spain, as in Italy, a good Government 
will very much increase them. Spain is like Naples under 
the Bourbons, very cheaply because very badly governed indeed. 
The Navy, of course, might be suppressed altogether ; but no 
people like the Spaniards ever consented to such a sacrifice, and 
most certainly no Minister will ever venture to make such 
a proposition. The Reds say they could do without an army, 
and save that outlay; but the fact is that the main cost of a 
conscript foree, the expenses of ordnance, stores, departments, 
arms, and scientific services, all of which are indispensable if 
the “ Army” is to be more than a Civil Guard, would be just 
as great if every soldier were a volunteer, and the popular 
system would cost Spain as much as her conscript system does. 
The British Volunteers, who are unpaid, who have no staff, no 
scientific organization, and no professional officers, cost nearly 
£2 a head, and an “armed people” would in Spain certainly 
not be kept in decent order for less. We do not believe that 
any system could be devised which in such a country, with a 
people so sensitive, proud, and given to local insurrection, with 
the priesthood so powerful, and the masses so ignorant and given 
to Socialist ideas, would cost less than £4,000,000. As it is, 
Spain, so far from ruining herself on her Army, shows the lowest 
military budget shown by any considerable power, not thirty per 
cent., when the population is taken into account, of that of 
Belgium, or half that of thrifty Holland. Of course, Spain might 
resolve to do without an army at all, and risk all chances, French 
menaces included, but anybody who thinks that Spain will do 
anything of the kind misunderstands the people. 


The Curas | 


cannot for years to come be deprived of their small salaries, 
the heaviest item under the head of “ Grace,” and the expenses 
of internal administration are very small, inconceivably 
small, unless a great addition to them is made from local 
taxes. Education alone ought to cost more. We doubt, 
in fact, whether any amount of financial genius, any 
audacity of reform, any extent of thrift in organization 
will enable Spain with her mortgages to get along without 
spending at least four millions a year more than the highest 
estimate of her present income, even if she succeeds in getting 
it all in, and in shaking off her new burden imposed by 
the Revolution, the irregular system of Poor Relief called 
State Work. It must be remembered that the Debt, now 
£245,000,000, twelve years’ income, or two years more than 
our own, the heaviest in Europe, can never become less heavy. 
With a financial stupidity worthy of Pitt, the Spanish Treasury 
has been raising its loans at low interest, 3 per cent., preferring 
to receive less than half the sum nominally borrowed, and 
thus has precluded itself from ever paying it off as its credit 
rises with money borrowed at lower rates. Every department 
may be made more efficient, but reduction in the gross is to 
any grand or perceptible extent next to an impossibility, and 
the difficulty must sooner or later be met as in Italy, either 
by heavier and more searching taxation, which, unless wisely 
managed, will tax the popularity of any Government beyond 
bearing, or by the abolition of protection, which, as Mr. Lytton 
believes, would cost Spain Catalonia, or by a composition. 

Of course Spain will be solvent some day. The resources 
of the country, especially in minerals, are very great, and her 
soil, though constantly threatened by drought, could, by a 
system of irrigation and by replanting the hills, be made one 
of the most fertile in the world. The people are fairly in- 
dustrious and very thrifty, and there is no reason in their 
character why they should not be as prosperous as any other 
Southern population. But the difliculty with which the Cortes 
have to deal is not one which can be met by slow ameliora- 
tions, however profitable the next generation may find them 
to have been. They have to keep their Treasury going or take 
the consequences of its insolvency, and unless they are very 
prompt, very decisive, and very wise they will fail in doing it. 
The public fortune of Spain, of which so much has been made, 
that vast quantity of land seized by the State, is clearly an 
illusion ; it is the most difficult thing in the world to get the 
instalments in, and when they are received the expenses are 
found to have nearly eaten them up. The dislike to free trade 
is so great that S. Figuerola, with all his audacity, has shrunk 
from the attempt. New taxes will, in all probability, over- 
throw the Government which imposes them, unless, indeed, 
they are imposed exclusively on the rich, who are already flying 
fast. Great reductions, as we have tried to show, are next to 
impossible, that is to say, they will not be made till Govern- 
ment and people are alike in despair, and new loans do not 
draw. §. Figuerola asked for £20,000,000 at six per cent., 
taking £80 for the £100, and got very little, indeed, except 
his own promissory notes, which, to the extent of £12,000,000, 
were held by depositors in the State Bank whose cash had been 
illegally taken away. His expenditure, with Cuba to reinforce 
and the workshops to keep on, cannot be less than £2,000,000 a 
month, his receipts can hardly be more than £1,500,000; 
while, as Mr. Lytton shows, all the money he had to begin 
with was some half million in cash, about £1,400,000 of not 
very good promissory notes owed by purchasers of lands, and 
a floating debt of £25,000,000. He has fought an uphill battle 
bravely, and, as far as we understand his proceedings, deserves 
j all gratitude from his countrymen. But much more must be 
| done before the Treasury is safe, and the Cortes have before 
them just three alternatives, a contest with the people pro- 
| duced by new taxes—S. Figuerola’s plan ;.a contest with the 
| Aemy caused by a decree for its abolition—the Red plan ; or 
|@ composition with the creditors of Spain—very likely, we 
should say, to be the Spanish plan. 








THE LAW OF CONSPIRACY. 


T is now some five hundred and sixty-five years since King 

Edward I. and his Parliament made (1304) an “ ordi- 
/nance and final definition of conspirators.’ They reckoned 
four classes of such offenders,—Ist, “They that do confeder 
or bind themselves by oath, covenant, or other alliance,” for 
the purpose of falsely indicting or falsely swearing or main- 
taining pleas; 2nd, “Such as cause children within age to 
| appeal men of felony; 3rd, “Such as retain men in the 
country with liveries or fees for to maintain their malicious 
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enterprises ;” 4th, “Stewards and bailiffs of great lords, 
which by their seignory, office, or power, undertake to bear 
or maintain quarrels, pleas, or debates, that concern other 
parties than such as touch the estate of their lords or them- 
selves.” The great king and his legal and parliamentary 
sages would have been sorely puzzled if they could have fore- 
seen what their “final definition’’ would come to; how,—like 
the elephant’s trunk which can lift a cannon and pick up a 
pin,—it would mould itself into a legal instrument capable of 
dealing with the weightiest and the most trivial matters, and, 
—to quote only two instances fresh before our eyes,—of 
being applied at once to the gigantic transactions of the 
greatest discount house in the world, and to the petty mutual 
spitefulnesses of a handful of nuns. 

There are no doubt advantages, as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
in his well known work on “the Criminal Law of England,” 
has pointed out, in the use of an instrument so flexible, and 
of such various application, where the administration of the 
law is pure and commands the popular respect. But the 
peculiarity of our law of conspiracy does not lie only in this, 
but in the extraordinary fact (not indeed absolutely confined 
to this particular offence) that it invests our Courts of 
common law (as Mr. Stephen has also remarked) with a 
permanent power of criminal legislation, of making new 
crimes. Under it, that which in the individual would be 
free from punishment becomes criminal from the moment 
that a second person shares in the act. Mr. Stephen illus- 
trates this position, amongst other things, by the case of 
violations of the marriage bond. Let A and B each seduce 
his neighbour’s wife ‘‘ under every circumstance of fraud and 
treachery,” still, if A drives off his paramour in his own 
chaise, and B borrows that of a friend avowedly for the 
purpose, A is only liable in crim. con., as for a civil injury, 
and may buy himself off with damages more or less exem- 
plary, whilst B and his friend may be indicted for conspiracy 
and punished by the criminal law. Another of Mr. Stephen's 
instances anticipates the Overend and Gurney trial, that of a 
man “issuing a circular calculated to deceive the public as 
to the trade which he carried on,” and remaining innocent 
in the eyes of the law, whilst “if the directors of a joint- 
stock company conspire to do so, they commit a crime.” 

It need hardly be said that the law of conspiracy divides 
itself into two branches, the one, which “ Saurin v. Star” 
illustrates, giving the injured party a remedy by action in 
damages against the offenders; the other, that of criminal 
proceedings by indictment. But whilst even the prosecution 
of the civil remedy exemplifies the almost boundless variety 
of acts which may be piled up, or at all events attempted to 
be piled up, into an actionable wrong under the law,—wearing 
of dirty dusters on the head, eating too much mutton, scrub- 
bing floors with worn-out brushes, &c.,—trifles, in short, 
which would have been scouted out of court in any attempt 
to prove damage against an individual, and which only the 
wide jaws of a charge of conspiracy could be made to take 
in,—the case becomes much more serious in reference to 
the criminal offence. For it must not be forgotten that 
the choice of remedy must invariably be for the penal one 
Ist, against the poor, or, in fact, all those from whom substan- 
tial damages are not likely to be recovered; 2nd, wherever a 
vindictive feeling may exist on the part of the person who 
deems himself aggrieved. Hence, on the one hand, the vast 
development which has been given to the doctrine of con- 
spiracy as against the workmen in cases of trade disputes ; 
on the other, the cruel injustice with which it can be applied 
against them. Take the worst case, of a strike put by Sir 
W. Erle in his late work on Trade Unions, that of a cessation 
of labour “for the sole purpose of ruining the employer or 
destroying his manufacture.” If two workmen agree to do 





this,—and there might no doubt be cases in which the with- 
drawal of only two workmen, entrusted with some particular | 
function on which the whole manufacture hinges, might con- | 


The more this subject is looked into, the more it will be felt 
that the loose legislative functions with which our law of 
conspiracy invests the Judges requires to be abrogated; that 
it should cease to be in the power of any authority short of 
Parliament to make crimes out of acts non-criminal by mere 
combination. Circumstances may of course arise in which 
combinations as such may become dangerous to the public 
safety by mere weight of numbers; but such circumstances 
are exceptional, and ought to be exceptionally treated. It 
is absurd that the act of compelling a woman to carry a dish- 
clout on her head should be capable of being treated as a 
wrong giving claim to unlimited damages when imputed to 
two, whilst it would not be worth the snap of a finger if done 
by one person only. It is cruel that as between class and 
class a single employer should enjoy the full legal privilege of 
flinging out any number of men to starve, whilst any two of 
these may be indicted for damaging his trade by refusing to 
work. It is monstrous that, as in the case put by Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen, adultery should be capable of becoming penal 
by the accident of its being favoured by a third party. 

There is, indeed, one passage of that gentleman’s excellent 
work, so often quoted in this article already, which deserves 
to be further noticed. “Happily,” he writes, “it did not 
oceur to those by whom the criminal law was moulded into 
shape to hit upon the device of treating libels and con- 
spiracies as nuisances. Had they done so, they might probably 
have extended the sphere of the criminal law far beyond its pre- 
sent limits, and have found means to punish almost any kind 
of conduct which the Government disliked.” A curious 
comment upon this passage is afforded by the fact that 
Sir William Erle’s little book is entirely founded on the 
attempt to assimilate restraint of trade in any shape to a 
nuisance. The analogy may be a true one, but with the 
English law of conspiracy the attempt to carry it out is one 
fraught with all the danger which Mr. Fitzjames Stephens’ 
prescience has indicated, And with this indication of the 
possibility of even increased future mischiefs before us, surely 
the public at large are entitled to ask our law refermers, in 
or out of office, whether the time is not come for putting our 
law of conspiracy upon a safe, a reasonable, and a just footing. 


GRIMM AND CRUIKSHANK. 
\ R. HOTTEN has done the present generations of children and 
1VE of elders alike, a very great service in reproducing an exquisite 
facsimile* of the greatest of Cruikshank’s works in connection 
with the charming book which was the best beloved of all the 
books of our childhood. We have been comparing with the most 
careful scrutiny the etchings in this edition with Cruikshank’s 
own in the original work from which they were reproduced, and 
we can well understand Mr. Ruskin’s statement that not only was 
his keen eye deceived by them so that he took them for late 
copies from the original plates, but that Mr. Cruikshank himself 
mistook the reproductions for his own work. We will undertake 
to say that no ordinary eye, however practised, would have 
recognized the difference if they had been seen apart. On the 
closest comparison, indeed, we can ourselves see a slight advan- 
tage in the original plates over the reproductions, even 
when we give the latter the advantage of the India proof 
paper, on which their really marvellous fidelity to the ori- 
ginals will be best seen. For instance, the gardener’s son who 
is taking that spirited ride on the fox’s tail ‘over stock and stone 
till their hair whistled in the wind” has, in the original plate, 
eyes that are looking more fixedly into the distant horizon, as if 
they were watching for the wonder at the end, than even in the 
exquisite copy, where there is a shade more of preoccupation with 
the remarkable steed by which he is drawn. ‘The picture is one 
of Mr. Cruikshank’s most wonderful achievements. To make a 
fox’s brush seem a thoroughly natural and comfortable seat at all 
is no small success. But when you see how the artist has managed 
it, your wonder deepens to reverence. With his right hand the 





ceivably effect the purpose,—the combination, Sir W. Erle | gardener’s son holds up the brush on which he sits, while the feet 
og dan he: be a pene But herd -, agen a may, if at the end of his long legs rest quite comfortably, as on a footstool, 

ae vo out 8 whole works ~ Whe he-w — Pe agra | on the fox’s back, close to the root of the tail; the left hand holds 
of ruining * his men,—e. g., by engaging foreign workmen in | his cap with its streaming feather to his head lest the wind should 


their stead, in some peculiar trade of which he has the | carry it away, and his eyes are calmly but eagerly rivetted on the 


monopoly,—and it is not only no crime in him, but it appears | 


even doubtful whether he can be made liable in damages to | 
any one of them. 


Hence again, it will be obvious, the prone- | 
ness amongst workmen to extend the sphere of their strikes. | 


From the moment that two of them combine, the whole inde- | 
finite risk of conspiracy is incurred ; it is, therefore, far more 
effectual, far safer in reality, that many should do so at once. 


far distance, the land of wonder to which he is being conveyed, 
while his just parted lips speak the same spirit of instant expec- 
tation. Yet no expectant and deeply interested face can be more 
placid. Nothing is further from the reader’s mind than any 





* German Popular Stories. With Illustrations from tbe Original Designs of 
George Cruikshank. Edited by Edgar Taylor, with Introduction by John Ruskin, 
M.A. London: John Camden Hotten. 
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uneasiness as to the stability of the rider’s seat, though he has 
to hold it up for himself. The perfectly natural character of 
the locomotion is written in every line of his expression 
and attitude. There is far more effort in the fingers which 
clutch at the wind-beaten cap and feather, than in the hand which 
supports the brush on which he is cushioned. And then the 
sinewy old fox,—what ease in his movements! There is no sense 
whatever of any unusual burden, in the easy sweep of those hind 
legs; indeed, only one of them is on the ground, the other is 
raised in the air with as light an action as that of a thoroughbred 
hunter; and an audacious little cloud of dust in the rear speaks of 
the pace he is going. Reynard’s shrewd, erect, small ears bespeak 
those many counsels which that placid youth,—kind-hearted, but 
not over-wise,—whom he has taken under his protection so 
obviously needs. And what wind the artist has put into the pic- 
ture! J/is translation of ‘* Und so ging es iiber Stock und Stein 
dass die Haare pfiffen” is a translation no child will ever forget, 
though Mr. Edgar Taylor's “‘ And away they went over stock and 
stone till their hair whistled in the wind” is as perfect as words 
could make it. 

And look, again, at that inconceivably humorous procession led 
by Dummling with the golden goose,—the goose which has the pro- 
perty of making a prisoner of every one (save its owner) who 
touches it, or touches any person attached to it, so that Dummling, 
the self-satisfied youth, with that inimitable air of aplomb about 
him which Cruikshank gives to all the heroes of these tales, is ac- 
companied by the innkeeper’s three daughters, the parish priest, the 
parish clerk, and two labourers with mattocks, all linked in an indis- 
soluble goose-chain, beneath the window of that gloomy young prin- 
cess who found mirth so impossible in this weary world, that the 
king, her father, had decreed that any man who made her laugh 
should have her for his wife and be heir to his kingdom. Look at the 
details of this unrivalled piece of artistic humour. Cruikshank has 
taken a cynical view, we regret to say, of the gloomy princess. 
He makes her a fat and very vacant-minded person, who had not 
wit enough to see the laughable element in life till it had gained 
very magnificent proportions indeed ; and he evidently regards the 
father as anxious not so much to dissipate her gloom, as to awaken 
her intellect through the sense of humour. As it is, she is holding 
both her fat sides at the window and positively roaring, as she 
awakens to her first full perception of the incongruities of life. 
And well she may, though Dumniling, with a keen sense of how 
much more laughable the spectacle is, if presented gravely like a 
formal procession, is perfect master of his own countenance, and 
heads the grotesque string of involuntary performers with the golden 
goose under his arm and an air of pert seriousness on his face, as of a 
master of the ceremonies. The eldest innkeeper’s daughter, who was 
the first to touch the treacherous goose, a middle-aged, hard-featured 
woman of the Gummidge description, ‘ lone and lorn,’ trapeses at his 
heels, her dismal features lengthened into helpless complaint; the 
second sister, plumper, and with a trace of curl-papers, has the 
sense of impropriety ludicrously stamped on features which she still 
flatters herself are buxom ; the youngest, who is a beauty,—in her 
own estimation at least, —rather minces after her, as if she aimed at 
an air of grace even in that embarrassment ; the stout, red priest, in 
his surplice and robes, whose strong reprobation of the .girls had 
induced him to try detaching them, and so attaching himself, isina 
fury, and bounces after, lifting his free hand in the attitude of pulpit 
declamation ; his half-starved clerk, in rusty black, lifts the same 
hand by way of translating his responses into gesture, but is as 
humiliated by the disaster as his superior is infuriated, and is 
obviously mentally replying ‘ adhwsit pavimento” to his chief's 
“** iniquos odio habui ;” the first labourer, a stupid, puzzle-headed 
man, carries a mattock in his only free hand, and evidently wants 
to scratch his head with the one which is magically attached to 
the parish clerk, but has not yet realized that he might, in case of 
need, use the mattock for that purpose; the second labourer, a weak- 
kneed young man, is frightened out of his wits at the compulsory 
procession which he closes, and with which he can only keep up 
by urging his loose limbs into a trot. A small, fat urchin, detached 
Spectator of the procession, throws up his hands and legs in 
delight, and evidently exclaims to himself, “ Uh golly!” while a 
yelping cur beside him, barks excitedly—in a defensive attitude— 
at the fuss, without seeing the fun. No more humorous composition 
was, perhaps, ever conceived by an artist, certainly ever de- 
lineated. But we might go through nearly every etching with 
almost equal praise. There is the dwarf Rumpelstiltzchen,—dashing 
his foot so deep into the floor when the queen guesses his cer- 
tainly very unusual name, that he has to use both hands to pull it 

out again,—-and if we may trust Grimm’s later editions instead of 
Mr. Edgar Taylor, — pulls himself in two in the operation. 





What a picture of impotent wrath he is !—not entirely uolike Mr, 
Roebuck in expression, as he looked when he scowled at an 
opponent on the floor of the House, after “ putting down his foot ” 
somewhat too presumptuously on a private conviction. The 
arch, relieved look of the Queen at his discomfiture, as she half 
rises from her throne to break up the Court, the grinning content 
of the fat nurse, who sees her darling the baby rescued from 
Rumpelstiltzchen’s questionable protection, and the hearty delight 
of the beefeaters-in-waiting, present a most humorous contrast 
to the grim little imp himself, in the dark Spanish cloak and steeple 
hat and feather, as he wrenches,—vaiuly hitherto,—at his deeply 
implanted leg. In a word, there is no end to the humour of these 
etchings. 

Before concluding, let us say a single word as to the translation. 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Edgar Taylor's for its time. 
But since he translated Grimm, the tales which he dealt with 
have been repeatedly re-edited by the brothers, and now the 
translation of 1826 by no means adequately represents the full 
humour and freshness of the German popular stories in their most 
recent,—which is really their most popular and ancient, —dress. 
For example, the story of the gardener’s son who rides on the 
fox’s tail, admirably told as it is in the English, has a still richer 
and more vernacular flavour in the later German editions. The 
humorous reflections of the gardener’s son on the queer crotchets 
the fox had got into his old head are all omitted in Mr. Taylor's 
translation, yet they are some of the most popular and dramatic 
touches of the story, and just of a kind to tell on the childish 
fancy. Rumpelstiltzchen’s grotesquely tragic fate in endeavour- 
ing to extricate himself from the floor, which we know, by our 
personal experience, always appeals to the humour of children, 
is not in the English version,—and these are not by any 
means peculiar instances of stories in which there is room 
for greater fidelity to the most humorous, freshest, and best 
version of the original. We do not see why, if this charming 
book should reach, as it probably will, many future editions, 
some one of the representatives of Mr. Edgar Taylor should 
not give the finishing touches to the book. Why, too, 
should not there be further selections made from the same rich 
source? A volume of the medizval quasi-religious fables, in 
which the curiously familiar mother-wit of the middle ages is 
brought to bear on religious questions, often in a most rich and 
picturesque, though often in what would be thought a somewhat 
profane form, would be, not indeed a fit book for children, but 
a most valuable contribution to the folk lore of all nations now 
accessible to English readers. Such tales as Grimm's * Tailor in 
Heaven,” ‘‘ Godfather Death,” have a wonderful moral force and 
significance at the bottom of their homely and, to our ears, half- 
profane incident. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF OBEDIENCE. 

HERE is one point in the Catholic system of ** religious ” life 
which has always been something of a puzzle to us, and that 

is the physical compulsion which the Church, wherever it is 
completely dominant, has never hesitated to authorize, thus pro- 
ducing among other evils a rooted suspicion in heretical minds of 
the meaning of conventual discipline. Any such practice is of 
course easily explained by ultra-Protestants, who hold that Rome 
is perpetually intent on wickedness for wickedness’ sake, and 
believe that she imprisons pauper monks for some mysterious 
advantage to be obtained from their duresse, but moderate people 
are aware that Rome adheres to her admitted theories very 
rigidly. It is very questionable, for instance, whether the seal of 
Confession has ever been really broken, one or two historic stories 
to the contrary notwithstanding,—whether outside Rome itself, 
where the actual Government happens to be identical with 
the ecclesiastics before whom cases of conscience may law- 
fully be laid, such a case has ever been known to occur, At 
least, if such have occurred it is a little odd that populations 
who believe any evil of priests should abstain from this particular 
scandal, that the very men who distrust confessors most should 
confess without hesitation, that a witness like Henrietta Caracciolo, 
a cool, sensible aristocrat who broke her vows, should consider 
herself perfectly safe in sending any letter however dangerous, 
to any ecclesiastic however powerful, with the word ‘“ Con- 
fiteor” above it. So, too, Rome, in spite of many tempta- 
tions, has never swerved from her claims to universality, 
never yielded to any form of race hatred, never hesitated 
for an instant to assert that any Aztec, any negro, any man 
not an idiot might become a priest, and as such be entitled 
to all the privileges of the hierarchy. “How ugly thou art, my 
brother!” remarked Pio Nono the other day to a negro prelate, but 
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he would have defended the validity of his ordinations against all 
the world. But in this matter of compulsion Rome seems false 
to her own theory, which is that obedience, to be a true act of 
discipline, must be willing ; that the suppression of the carnal will 
to the behests of another human being prepares the ‘ religious” 
to merge his will completely in that of God, the latter a form 
of sacrifice in defence of which she has to plead the direct 
example of Christ. But that suppression clearly must be 
an act of the mind, undisturbed by external fear, and it 
ought, if it is to be perfect, to be an act done without palpable 
evidence to the performer of a conflict within himself. Rome 
has never, we believe, quite sanctioned the Jesuit formula about 
obedience to a superior, that it should be perinde ac cadaver, holding 
always, in theory at all events, that obedience to the Church is above 
obedience to any confessor or any ecclesiastical authority ; but 
that she does teach the glory of complete surrender of the will 
to the Church and its representatives, when voluntarily made, is 
undoubted. That is her form of applying the belief which crops 
up in almost every creed, that the natural man is bad and needs 
subjection, the creed of Clapham as well as Rome, of the 
Stoic before either of them were heard of, and of the 
Hindoo ascetic before Zeno had begun to teach. But compulsion 
is not part of her theory, and we never could quite comprehend 
how the practice came to vary from itso widely. The popular notion 
that Rome keeps a monk a monk lest he should betray the secrets 
of the cloister is prejudiced nonsense, for, not to mention that 
thousands of unfrocked monks wandering about the world have 
not betrayed anything except the pettiness of monastic life, the 
theory of Rome, at all events, is that there is nothing to betray. 
No doubt she holds that a man may justifiably be saved in spite of 
himself, the real idea on which she persecutes and seizes * little 
Mortaras,” and no doubt for a monk to break his vows is mortal 
sin; but then Rome is not in her theories so unspiritual as 
Englishmen fancy, and would never dream of denying that the 
true sin is in the mental decision to break them, over which 
physical coercion has no power, though, nevertheless, she would 
not hesitate to apply it where she safely could. 

It is waste of time, we imagine, to prove to Protestant readers 
that no spiritual grace can be implanted by external force, though 
some of the advocates of eternal punishment seem unconsciously 
in need of such proof; but it may be worth while, we imagine, to 
examine whether, apart from physical compulsion, the idea implied 
in the phrase ‘‘ the discipline of obedience” is correct. <A great 
many Protestants think it is; we question if there is a convent 
among the hundreds now rising in all Protestant countries in 
which it is not more or less acknowledged as the basis of 
order, and badly as the proposal usually works, it is one 
which it is extremely difficult to answer. Clearly, whether 
man be naturally bad or no, self-control, the dominance of the 
enlightened will over mere impulses, whether physical or intel- 
lectual, must be a good thing. To deny that, as Heinrich Heine 
was sometimes half inclined to do, is to deny that it is a good 
thing for the hand to obey the eye, the feet to follow the signal 
of the mind, is to assume paralysis as the most healthy of conditions. 
To produce and sustain that dominance it is as necessary to exercise 
it as it is to exercise any other quality, and there is prima fucie 
no method of exercising it so effectual as habitual obedience to 
the order of another human being; no act, in other words, which 
seems so difficult, and therefore when performed frequently brings 
the muscles of the will into such perfect training. Soldiers 
assert that as determinately as monks, Carlyle as well 
as the corps of writing-masters—to whom each genera- 
tion owes so much of its circulating coin of wisdom—and 
it may be counted among the accepted axioms of the world. 
If it is true, the Roman system, apart from physical compulsion, 
which is an accidental excrescence, would seem also to be true, 
for Rome merely carries out the idea to its logical conclusion that 
the more painful or humiliating the successive acts of obedience, 
the better the training and the higher the resulting grace. 
Scrubbing floors with brushes of insufficient bristle seems, no 
doubt, a very ludicrous discipline, or to the average English mind, 
which thinks labour honourable in the abstract, but in the 
concrete humiliating, it may seem degrading; but what if 
scrubbing was just the thing Miss Saurin had difficulty in 
bringing herself to do? ‘There is not much self-control re- 


quired to obey pleasant orders, and the habit once established, 
they ought, on the theory, like gymnastic exercises, to be 
made gradually more difficult till volition has at last become 
supreme to secure submission; and the difficulty of obedience, 
we all know, is in precise proportion to the humiliation 
Still the plan, as we saw in the Saurin trial, does 


involved. 





not work altogether satisfactorily, Rome herself is compelled 
to admit that some have and some have not “ vocation,” and the 
rest of mankind is inclined to doubt whether a vocation to be 
proved by deriving grace from the discipline of obedience is nos 
exceedingly rare. The theory, though apparently coherent, must 
be weak somewhere, for no theory of religious life confessedly 
inapplicable to the infinite majority of mankind can be of much 
value to humanity; and the point to ascertain is where the weak- 
ness exists. We suspect it lies not in the theory, but in the method, 
in the fact, forgotten by Carlyle and the copy-books, as by the 
founders of monastic orders, that all acts of obedience, even of 
mental obedience, if constantly repeated, tend to become mechanical, 
to cease to be truly voluntary, to become as valueless for the edu- 
cation of the will as if extorted by external coercion. The will 
is not in training, but asleep. We see that in armies. So far 
from an old private making the best officer, as he ought to do if 
the monastic method of training were correct, he makes a 
decidedly bad one, and this mainly from a certain deficiency of 
self-control. Obedience to an officer with him has become a 
mechanical habit, and it becomes so also after a time with men of 
the ‘religious ” training. ‘Their minds spring to “ attention” as 
the command is uttered, and the power of the will, which was te 
have been increased, becomes, on the whole, rather less than it 
was before the training was begun. Miss Saurin, in time, might 
have brought herself to a capacity not only of carrying 
dirty dusters on her head, but of carrying them willingly, but the 
obedience would not in the end have been voluntary or beneficial. 
She would have been no nearer that attitude of absolute, unques- 
tioning, unrepining submission to the Almighty which it is the 
object of all this training to produce, would probably have been 
less near it, the habit of obedience producing, as we constantly ses: 
in soldiers, an extreme reluctance to obey on any matters nct 
habitual. Dugald Dalgetty fires up quicker than most undisciplined: 
men, and the soldier in all countries tends to be the most lawless 
of citizens. ‘Lhe “ habit of the camp” is a euphemism for lawless- 
ness, yet if the conventual system were sound, the camp, with its 
strict and ever repeated acts of obedience, should be a school 
of law. The mind, to benefit by such training, must, we 
suspect, perform a double function, must command as well 
as obey, not assign obedience to itself, as in monasteries, and 
command to another. If it were not so, why free-will at all? 
for no training could be so perfect as the constant and unending 
obedience involved in Necessity, if once recognized as the supreme 
law. It is in the fight with ourselves, when the will is well awake 
and free, that the secret of training lies, and even that had bette 
not be carried too far. We may strengthen the will till it cver- 
rides the intellect; rises to that unnatural strength which so- 
often precedes mania, till it seems to act as a separate power, 
and the sufferer is himself aware that resistance is useless, that 
the will has snapped down upon the subject, and can no longer 
be trusted to act in accord with the rest of the mental faculties. 
That we may rise by obedience is true; but by obedience to our 
own highest perceptions, to the internal revelation, not by obedi- 
ence to another individual will, an obedience sure to become either 
mechanical or unreal. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XCIUL—Cenrrat ENGLAND: STAFFORDSHIRE AND DERBY- 
SHIRE :—TuHE ‘Towns.—(CONTINUED.) 

TTOXETER, or Uttok-cestre, as Leland (temp. Henry VIII.) 
U writes the name, is an ancient little town, which (as the 
name indicates) must have had its origin in some Roman station. 
It is “ finely situated on a gentle eminence, close to the western 
bank of the river Dove,” at the distance of 14 miles east north- 
east from Stafford. A handsome stone bridge over the Dove at this 
point connects the two counties of Stafford and Derby. Its ele- 
vated situation has given it a considerable reputation for the longe- 
vity of its inhabitants, while the rich meadows along the Dove have 
been noted as pasture grounds for cattle and for dairy produce. The 
lordship of the town at the time of the Norman Conquest belonged 
to the King, but was afterwards given to Henry de Ferrers, the 
ancestor of the Earls of Derby of that family. On the forfeiture 
of all Robert de Ferrers’ possessions after the battle of Evesham, 
this town was bestowed on Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, from whom 
it passed to John of Gaunt, and thence again tothe Crown. “ The 
church, the body of which is modern, has a fine tower and spire 
180 feet high.” ‘The old seafaring family of Minors had their 
residence here in former times. ‘*'The town has not much trade, 
but possesses the rather unusual specialty of cork-cutting and the 
manufacture of clock-cases.” Its population in 1861 was 3,645. 
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~Parton-upon- Tre nt, with which place we must conclude our 
account of the Staffordshire towns, stands on the river at the foot 
of Scalpley Hill, which rises on the other side of the stream, 
about 21 miles from Stafford, and (as we have seen) is close to 
more than one of the old Roman roadways. According to the 
annals of the place, the name was once spelt Byretun, which 
some antiquaries have adduced as an argument for its Roman or 
British origin. In Saxon times, St. Modwen, a lady who lived in 
the ninth century, is said to have retired to the island of 
Andresey, an insulated meadow situated opposite to the present 
church of Burton, on which she built a chapel dedicated to St. 
Andrew; and she was buried on the island, which, Leland tells us, 
received from her the name of Mudwennestow. ‘This perhaps drew 
the attention of devout people to the spot, and about the year 1002 
the Abbey of Burton (dedicated to St. Withold) was founded, it 
is said, by Ulfric (Earl of Mercia in the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready), who was slain in battle with the Danes in 1010. He, 
or some one in Saxon times, seems to have endowed the monastery 
with very considerable lands, and it became very wealthy and 


The abbots occasionally sat in Parliament, and had 
At the Dissolution the 





important. 
a weekly market granted to them. 
monastery was constituted a collegiate church, dedicated to Christ 
and St. Mary, but it continued only for four years. ‘The buildings 
of the abbey were very extensive and grand. ‘The church was 
228 feet in length, and 52 and a half in breadth, and had a hand- 
some tower at both ends. ‘The cloisters, which lay on the south 
side of the church, measured 100 feet square. The frayter, or 
common sitting-room, adjoining, on the same side, was 96 feet in 
length, and 30 in breadth, and the principal dormitory, on the 
east, 100 feet by 10. Besides these, there were a variety of other 
rooms and halls. Close to the buildings were two large gardens, 
walled about, and containing a great variety of trees. Of all the 
abbey buildings only a few isolated fragments now remain. Not 
far from the present Church of St. Modwen are “a few arches, 
pointed and round; and in a neighbouring house are still to be 
seen the outlines of a fine arch built into the gable, and alsoa 
portion of the old gateway. Sinai Park, that lies on the high 
ground to the west of the town, was a cell attached to the abbey.” 

Burton—a considerable place in early times—was, according to 
Leland, famous in his day for alabaster works, and Camden (in 
Elizabeth’s time) says the same. The alabaster was derived from 
the neighbourhood of Needwood Forest, but the working of it at 
Burton has ceased for more than a century and a half. ‘The town 
was nearly burnt to the ground in 1255. During the rising under 
the Earl of Lancaster, in the reign of Edward IL., it suffered con- 
siderably, the Earl being defeated here in 1322. “ Until 1867 the 
greatest antiquity of Burton was its bridge, which was of thirty-six 
arches, and supposed to date from the Norman era.” The town 
was taken and retaken several times during the civil war of the 
reign of Charles I., Prince Rupert on the Royalist side and Lord 
Grey on the Parliament’s being among the commanders on these 
occasions. Lord Loughborough lay here with part of the Royal 
Army in 1645. 

We need hardly say that the modern prosperity of Burton 
depends on its extensive breweries, of which Allsopp’s and Bass’ are 
the most noted. The monks of the abbey were famous for their ale, 
and once appointed a cellarman abbot. ‘The ale brewed at Burton, 
however, had only a local reputation for some time, but in 1623 
it was first introduced into London under the name of Derby ale. 
This ale, which Camden approved of, was not appreciated by Henry 
Auranches, poet laureate to Henry III., who calls it a ‘ strange 
drink, like the Stygian lake,” so that it was then probably more 
like what we should now call porter. Bitter beer had its origin 
in 1822, “the first brew of it being made in a_ teapot, 
in the counting-house.” ‘The establishment of Allsopp employs 
over a thousand hands, and during the brewing season about 
50,000 gallons of ale a day are produced by it alone. The 
premises of Bass occupy more than 48 acres, 1,500 people are 
employed there, and during the season not less than 133,000 
quarters are brewed. ‘‘‘The brewers employ spring water in 
preference to that from the 7vent, and the brewing generally com- 
mences in October, when the weather cools.” ‘The town consists 
‘fof very regular and monotonous streets of red brick houses,” 
and the population in 1861 was 13,671. Most of the town 
belongs to the Marquis of Anglesea, to whose ancestor, the first 
Lord Paget, the manor was granted by Henry VIII. 

Derbyshire has 17 market towns, but only one Parliamentary 
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the south of the county which derives its name from it. We 
have seen that it is close to the site of a Roman station or town 
at Little Chester. The Saxons, according to Ethelweard’s 
chronicle, called the town they built as the successor to the 
British-Roman one Northworthige, and the Danes (when they 
made the place one of their strongholds) altered the name to 
Deora-by, the “ river town.” This latter became the fixed name, 
and it appears only as such in the Swxon Chronicle. Ethelfleda 
took the town from the Danes in 918, but they retook it, and it 
was not finally recovered from them till 942 by King Edmund, In 
the time of Edward the Confessor it was a royal borough, the num- 
ber of the burgesses then being 243, exclusive of 41 burgesses 
who occupied lands adjoining to the town. At the time of the 
Norman Survey this number was reduced to 140, 40 of whom 
are described as of inferior degree. At this time there were 103 
dwellings waste and empty, which had formerly paid taxes. ‘Two 
parts of all taxes, tolls, and customs then belonged to the King, 
and the remaining third part to the Earl. Henry I. granted the 
town of Derby to Ralph, Earl of Chester. ‘The burgesses held 
the town in fee-farm before the year 1204, when King John 
granted them the same privileges which the burgesses of Notting- 
ham enjoyed, and confirmed their mercatorial guild, on condition 
of which they should pay the old rent, together with an increase 
of £10 per annum. The borough was then governed by a provost, 
whom the charter gives them power to elect and to remove at 
Henry IIT. granted as a privilege to the burgesses in 
It appears, observe 





pleasure. 
1261 that no Jew should reside in Derby. 
the Messrs. Lysons, of whose summary we have availed ourselves, 
that among the privileges which the burgesses of Derby claimed 
and were allowed in 1330 were four weekly markets, to be held on 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, and from Thursday eve to Friday 
eve; a fair on Thursday and Friday in Whitsun Eve, and another 
for 17 days, commencing 8 days before the festival of St. James. 
Richard III. granted the burgesses power to choose a bailiff, to 
have a jail, &c. Queen Mary in 1553 granted them several 
houses, lands, and tithes, which had belonged to the Abbey of 
Darley, to the College of All Saints, the Guild of the Holy 
Trinity, &c., the bailiff paying a rent to the Crown. Elizabeth 
gave them the privilege of having two bailiffs. James I. gave 
them a charter for two bailiffs, twenty-four burgesses, a recorder, 
chamberlain, &c., and no stranger was to carry on trade in the 
town, except at the markets and fairs. By a charter of Charles 
[. in 1629, the corporation was made to consist of a mayor, nine 
aldermen, fourteen ** brethren,” and fourteen capital burgesses, the 
first mayor being Henry Mellor ; and so the corporation remained 
till the Act in the reign of William IV. ‘The old town hall was 
pulled down in 1730. 

Representatives were first sent to Parliament in 1294, the right 
of election being in ‘*the freemen and sworn burgesses.” Of 
course the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867 have altered this 
franchise. ‘The county assizes have been held here from time 
immemorial, 

Derby was once famous for dyeing cloth, and one of the 
privileges granted by John’s charter was that no one should dye 
cloth within ten leagues of Derby except at Nottingham. It was 
also a great mart for wool. Queen Mary's charter mentions three 
fulling mills. The chief trade about a century and a half ago 
consisted in malting and brewing, and we have already seen that 
the ales of the towns in this part of England were sold under the 
general name of Derby ale. Old Faller (temp. Charles I.) says 
of it that “never was the wine of Fulernum better known to the 
Romans than the canary of Derby to the English thereabout.” 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century a Mr. Cotchett con- 
structed at Derby the first silk mill that had been seen in England, 
but he soon failed, and the works were abandoned. A few years 
afterwards Mr. John Lombe, an excellent mechanic and designer, 
went to Italy, and having by bribery obtained the services of two 
artists from the silk mills there, made drawings and models of the 
machinery, and, making his escape with difficulty, brought the two 
Italians to England about the year 1717. He obtained a patent, 
but died before he could enjoy the fruits of his enterprise, by 
The enterprise was continued by his 
John Lombe’s o/d mill still remains 
The manufacture 


poison it was suspected. 

cousin, Sir Thomas Lombe. 
in Bay Lane, and belongs to the corporation. 
of stockings was introduced into Derby about the same time as 
the silk mill. About the year 1756 Messrs. Strutt and Woollett 
introduced their patent for ribbed stockings. The porcelain 


borough—Derby. This town is situated on the Derwent, a feeder of | manufacture was established at Derby about 1750. Arkwright 


the Trent, and on the old coach road from London to Manchester, | first set up a cotton mill in 1773. 


In 1719 the river Derwent 


from which former city it is by that route 126 miles distant, and | was made navigable. There are now several silk mills in Derby, 


60 from the latter. 


It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley in | and it contains also numerous stocking frames, some lead works, 
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a shot tower, porcelain works, and several iron and machine 
works. 

There was a castle at Derby, but it seems to have been allowed 
to goto decay after the Norman Conquest. Its site is indicated by 
the names of the Castle Hill and the Castle Field, near the London 
Road. Edward II. was here with his army just before the battle 
of Boroughbridge, and here Sir Robert de Holand surrendered to 
his mercy. On January 13, 1585, Mary, Queen of Scots, lodged 
one night at Derby on her road (as a prisoner) from Wingfield 
Manor to Tutbury Castle. Charles I. marched through Derby 
with his forces in August, 1642, but the same year Sir John Gill 
occupied it for the Parliament. There was an unsuccessful 
Royalist rising here in 1659. The Earl of Devonshire came to 
Derby on the 21st of November, 1688, with 500 men, and read the 
Declaration of the Prince of Orange. On the 4th of December, 
1745, the young Chevalier entered Derby, but retreated again on 
the 6th. Domesday Survey enumerates six parish churches in 
Derby, two of which belonged to the King, one having six and the 
other seven ‘‘ clerics.” There was formerly a Church of St. Mary, 
which the Conqueror granted to Burton Abbey. Of the present 
churches, All Saints (or Allhallows), restored in 1850, ‘‘stands on high 
ground at the east of the town, and is conspicuous for its fine late 
perpendicular tower (174 feet high), of the date of Henry VIII. 
St. Peter's is a fine perpendicular building, with an embattled 
tower, and a few Norman details in the interior. St. Alkmund's, 
rebuilt in 1845, is a decorated church, with a lofty tower 200 feet 
in height.” ‘There were formerly several religious houses in Derby, 
among them the Abbey of St. Helen's, founded in the reign of 
Stephen, and removed in the next reign to Darley, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. 

‘The town of Derby has not been built in a style commensurate 
with its prosperity, its sanitary condition having taken precedence 
in public estimation of its architectual beauty and street conveni- 
ences. It is, however, now making considerable changes for the 
better in the latter respect also. It is now one of the greatest 
centres of the Railway system in England, and consequently one 
of the most accessible of towns. 

In 1,377 there were 1,046 lay persons in Derby upwards of 14 
years of age, exclusive of paupers. In 1712 the inhabitants were 
about 4,000. In 1789 the inhabitants reached 8,563, in 1801 
10,832, and in 1861 43,091. 


GENERAL GRANT'S NEXT BATTLE. 

[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, February 19, 1869. 
Axout the time when this letter will have a chance of being laid 
before the readers of the Spectator they will have heard of General 
Grant’s inauguration, and it is probable that already they have 
learned that yesterday the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Relations decided unanimously against recommending the confirma- 
tion of the Alabama Claims’ Treaty. On the report of this decision 
there will be a debate, in which it is expected that the treaty will 
be advocated by some of the ablest men in the Senate. But its 
rejection may be looked forward to as certain. On this point 
General Grant is understood to be in accord with the Senate’s 
Committee, and whatever influence he has will be thrown against 
the treaty, and against not this one only, but any other based upon 
a similar apprehension of its subject, and drawn up in a like 
spirit. 

It is with no pleasure that I record this agreement of the two 
treaty-making branches of the Government in a judgment which, 
while I deplore, I cannot censure. But it is with no displeasure 
that I add that this unanimity of the next President and the Senate 
upon one of the most momentous points of public policy as to 
which their co-operation is necessary, cannot be taken as an index 
to their relations upon other subjects of more immediate import- 
ance to the country. ‘There are already indications of an early 
struggle between General Grant and that branch of the National 
Legislature with which the President has the most intimate rela- 
tions. The bone of contention will be office. ‘The conflict may 
not take place, because it has been foreseen ; but it can hardly be 
avoided, unless one party or the other abandons pretensions which 
are regarded by either as essential to the maintenance of prero- 
gative dignity and privilege, which, on the one side, the Senate's, 
are regarded as of the utmost value in party management, and on 
the other, the future President’s, are looked to as the means of 
purifying the sadly corrupt administration of the Government. In 
this conflict, should it take place, General Grant will probably be 
supported by a large majority of the House of Representatives 
and of the people, almost irrespective of party. But the support 





of the House can be one of influence only, and not of action, 
because of the constitutional powers of the State. 

The power of appointment to office, like that of making 
treaties, is vested by the Constitution expressly and exclusively in 
the President. And very properly; for to him is committed the 
execution of the laws of the United States ; and all the officers of 
the United States are merely his subordinates, for whose official 
action he is responsible. But he appoints to office, as he makes 
treaties, only ‘“‘by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” ‘The reason for giving this check upon the President's 
treaty-making and appointing power to the Senate rather than to 
the House of Representatives is not a presumed superiority of 
the former body in dignity, ability, or sobriety of judgment, but 
is to be found in the federal structure of our Government. The 
House represents the people at large; the Senate, the States, the 
political corporations which are the units of our governmental 
structure. Were it not for the Constitution, each State would 
have the power of making treaties, in doing which it would have 
a single eye to its own interests ; and of appointing every officer, 
civil and military, within its boundaries. These rights, with 
many others, having been given up by each one of the States on 
its adoption of the Constitution, the control of the foreign re- 
lations of the Union and of appointment to office was placed, 
not in the body which represents the people at large, and 
in which the popular States have an overwhelming majority, but 
to that body in which the States are represented as political indi- 
viduals, and in which the smallest state has an equal voice with 
the largest. ‘The intention of the framers of the Constitution to 
preserve the political individuality of the States, and their equality 
in the control of certain of the most important measures and rela- 
tions of the Government, is shown by the provision that the Con- 
stitution shall never be amended so as to deprive any state, with- 
out its consent, of its equal suffrage in the Senate. ‘Io accomplish 
the latter object rightfully, if it were deemed desirable, it would 
be necessary, in effect at least, to resolve the Union into its original 
elements, and to adopt, by consent of every State, what would be 
a new, a radically new Constitution. Any other method would 
be as great an outrage, as absolute a conquest as ever a weak 
power suffered at the hands of a stronger. ‘The power of the 
Senate, however, in the matter of appointment to office 
has been greatly and injuriously perverted since the early 
days of the Government. What was meant to be, and what 
then was, a general supervisory power over the appointment of the 
principal officers, cabinet ministers, judges of the Supreme Court, 
foreign ministers, consuls, officers of the Army and Navy, and the 
like, has degenerated into an appanage, a perquisite of the senators 
as individuals. This has gone on until it has come to pass that 
the pettiest offices of all the departments, of the Customs even, 
and the Post Office, are filled, not by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, but by the will and in the interest of individual 
senators. ‘This is one result of the operation of the system adopted 
by General Jackson, and which is expressed in the maxim promul- 
gated and adopted as a rule of action, if not first uttered, by him, 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” Senators have claimed and 
exercised the right of saying not only who should not, but who 
should, be made clerks in the ‘Treasury, postmasters, inspectors of 
the customs, collectors of internal revenue. ‘They have presented 
lists, and said, ** Find places for these men, or yon will have trouble 
when you want my vote upon the great measures and the great 
appointments of the Administration. If my supporters and party 
friends are not taken care of, I am not to be counted upon to sup- 
port party measures.” They have traded with each other in these 
petty offices on the conditions expressed or implied, and generally 
expressed, “ If you will grind my axe, I will grind yours.” And 
it must be confessed that in this respect their honour has been almost 
unimpeachable. The consequence has been that every Senator 
has had a crowd of followers, a horde of political hangers-on ; and 
inevitably these men have been in the mass the least valuable and 
the least trustworthy of the community. They have formed a 
clientage like that which pertained to the Senators of Rome, and 
their interests were looked after with no less solicitude by their 
patron in the one case than in the other. If a man sought an 
appointment, however trivial, the first question asked was, has 
he the support of ‘his Senator”? If another were threatened 
with removal he set immediately about getting the protest of “ his 
Senator.” I have known more than one important officer of the 
Government driven to his wits’ end, worried beyond endurance 
to find minor places for the men sent to him with peremptory 
demands by the Senators to whom he owed his appointment. 
This system often produces serious embarrassment in the honest 
and efficient transaction of the public business. Men are found 
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snjsorably incapable or dishonest ; they are not removed, or if re- 
moved they are soon restored. The reason given is often, ‘ You can’t 
get him out, he is one of Senator ‘smen.’ Senators claim other 
privileges, as to which I will not go into details ; but they ask for 
and get, get for the asking, given with haste and solicitude, that 
to which they have no more right than they have to free board 
and lodging for themselves and their families at the White House. 
They have used their power, those who have thus used it,—for to 
these strictures there are a very few honourable exceptions, chiefly 
among the Senators of the New England States and the old Slave 
States,—to build up their political strength and to reward their 
political supporters. ‘The Senators are elected not by a popular 
yote, but by the Legislatures of the several States, and the position 
of Senator of the United States for six years being the most 
eagerly sought after of all political prizes, except that of President, 
it is obtained by intrigue, by corruption, and, not to mince matters, 
by direct bribery. But the successful man usually “ pays his 
debts,” as the phrase goes, largely out of the public Treasury by 
securing the appointment of his friends and of his friends’ friends 





to office. 
The Tenure of Office Act, which restricts, constitutionally or un- 


constitutionally, the President’s power of removal from office, 
increased largely the power of the Senate in this regard. 
This law was passed not for the purpose of restricting 
the power of the President of the United States, but as a 
check upon, and an affront to, the man Andrew Johnson. 
That man is no longer to be feared ; and the House has voted to 
repeal the law. But the Senate, having got an accession of ap- 
pointing power (in effect) into its hands, is unwilling to give it 
up. And here comes in General Grant, who has avowed his in- 
tention of purging the commonweal—an intention which the 
Senators are obliged openly to approve, but which, if carried into 
effect, will send adrift the men who constitute no small propor- 
tion of the bulk of their clientage. This, indeed, will not de- 
prive them of any consideration that is justly their due, not to say 
of any power which properly belongs to them in the Government. 
But it will diminish their following, make it of less consequence 
to conciliate them, visibly reduce their personal importance. And 
the importance which some of them assume is amusing enough to 
any one who knows the way in which they often obtain their 


positions. I remember once walking the length of a long 
avenue in a_ well-known city with one who overwhelmed 


me with the honour of taking my arm. The evening before, 
his senatorial airs, and those of his wife, had filled a whole 
room with a sense of the ridiculous; she, dressed in a style to set 
one’s teeth on edge, and murdering some unhappy member of the 
Queen's English at every other word—no fault of hers, poor thing! 
Well, if this man had been Bourbon and Hapsburg and the Doge 
of Venice rolled into one, he could not have shown a loftier con- 
descension; and he walked on two mortal miles dispensing his 
clumsy graciousness, the effect of which was so different from that 
which plainly was intended, that I believe, if he had known what 
was passing in my mind, he would gladly have slain me on the 
spot. A Senatorial etiquette has been adopted in Washington. 
Senators’ wives do not call on Representatives’ wives, but graciously 
receive them when they call. Senators call on no one first ; don’t 
return calls, except by rare and special favour. And Mr. Sumner 
(who is among the men whom I have not here had in mind) is 
reported to have said—indiscreetly, at least, I think—that the 
Senate is the Government. 

This pretension, and others, of the Senate, it seems that General 
Grant will at first set quietly aside, and if necessary he will wage 
war against it. Alone he could not do much. But the Louse, 
irritated by the assumption of the Senate, will sustain him. 
General Butler's recent protest—able and persistent, although not 
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very decorous—against the pretensions of the Senate to override 
the House in the matter of counting the electoral vote, had 
evidently the sympathy, although not the open approval, of the 
majority of his fellow-members, and the disposition on the part | 
of the House is to clip the feathers of the Senate just as | 
close as the law allows. General Grant, supported thus by the | 
House and the popular feeling, will hardly fail to march straight 
to his point. If the Senate should see fit to repeal the Tenure | 
of Office Act, and to second him in his endeavours to introduce | 
honesty and economy into the administration of the Govern- | 
ment, and to make fitness and not political clientage the | 
qualification for office, —well; if not, there will a battle, in which | 
the President and the House, sustained as they will be, morally at 
least, by the Supreme Court, must be victorious. As to the 
Tenure of Office Act, if the Senate wishes to see its constitutionality 
tested, I have no doubt that General Grant will furnish the occa- 
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sion; and should he undertake to do so, he will put the business 
in hands more competent to force the issue than the imbecile 
creature’s who brought Mr. Johnson into such ridicule. The 
result of all which will be, if it so fall out, that the old balance will 
be restored between the three departments of our Government, and 
that the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial elements of our 
system will find themselves set back in statu quo ante bellum. 
A YANKEE. 





A REMARKABLE SUICIDE. 
[To THe EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your comments on the Liverpool suicide last week make 
the following extracts interesting. They are taken from a Mel- 
bourne paper, containing an account of the inquest on a young 
girl aged twenty, called Maes, but better known in the colony 
under her acting name, St. Denis. Before going on the stage, where 
she had considerable success, she had been teacher, private gover- 
ness, photographic artist, and authoress. Indeed, poor thing! from 
the age of fifteen she seems to have struggled with the world, to des- 
pair of it at twenty, and as her letters appear to show, to lose all trust 
in a better one to come. ‘That she was separated from her lover 
(apparently with her own sanction) is clear, but one rejoices to 
think that the facts of her melancholy love story remain hid. She 
gave as many minute directions and showed as much foresight and 
management as Mr. Swan, but her desires only were that her lover 
might see her after death, and see her undisfigured, and that those 
who had shown her kindness might have parting words of kind- 
ness from her. So much of preface was necessary to the extracts 
from her extraordinary letters. ‘The first is to her landlady, and 
was marked * ‘To be opened after death :”— 

“My pear Mrs. BettMan,—Before doing anything whatever read this 
through. I have taken laudanum, but I cannot make up my mind to 
have my body cut to pieces at the inquest, so I have written to Dr. Neild, 
asking him to give an undertaker’s certificate, saying death arose from 
anything he likes to mention. I have written to Mr. Braham, asking 
him to help in this, and to my mother, aud she being silenced, the only 
one who has a right toask for an inquest. I fervently hope Dr. Neild 
will grant my request.” . . . “If all goes right and I am buried, be kind 
enough to sell all my wardrobe and jewellery to cover expenses, I 
should like my own and my stage name on the grave with these lines :— 


‘One who loved not wisely, but too well.’ 
Othello, Shakespeare, act v., last scene, 

Don’t think me mad. I cannot live without him. Then make the room 
look nice with flowers,—I and he both love flowers,—and then send at 
once for Mr. Braham. I have given him a letter for Aim, and he is 
to bring Aim down to see the body. Don't forget the flowers, please. 
You will take care that I look nice for my darling; but if there is an 
inquest do not let hima come near me afterwards, for I cannot bear that 
his last remembrance of me should be a gashed and bloody corpse. That 
is the very reason I have taken laudanum.”. .,. “ You have always been 
most judiciously kind to me, and may the God whom you worship bless 
and repay you for it! My little pencil-case would not sell for much, and 
if you think it good enough for a remembrance, keep it for my sake. It 
was his once, but that’s all passed now.” “Many, many kisses; moro 
than my mother have you been to Marie.” 

The next letter is to the Dr. Neild entreating him, if he had 
ever the slightest regard for her, to give a certificate as to avoid 
an inquest, and thus concluding, ‘*’Thanking you sincerely for all 
your kindness to me during our short but pleasant acquaintance, 
I beg you to grant my last request as the crowning favour.” ‘To 
Mr. Braham she writes asking him also to help in the matter of 
the inquest. 

“Would you add to your long list of kindnesses by going immediately 
to . and coming with him at once to Solimont, to see the body in 
case of an inquest, but before he comes insist on his reading the en- 
closed ?”. . . “ How shall I ever thank you for your goodness and gentle- 
ness towards me I do not know, but my last words to you are, I do 
thank you gratefully and sincerely, and if you believe in a God, may He 
bless you !” 





Iler letter to her lover had been destroyed, and though there was 
an inquest, there seems to have been no necessity for the post- 
mortem, the unhappy girl’s chief terror of death. Unlike the 


| Liverpool jury, the Melbourne people thought that composed, well- 


considered directions were not evidences of temporary insanity.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. 





“THIS IS MY BODY.” 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Allow me to add a very few words to those of your corre- 
spoudent “J. R.,” in reference to your other correspondent 
“KE. V.N.” ‘To any mind it must go a long way, to my mind it 
goes the whole way, to show that, beyond doubt, the true signifi- 
cation of our Lord’s words was to substitute the remembrance of 
the sacrifice of His body, and pouring out of His blood for the 


' salvation of the whole world, for the remembrance He and the 
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disciples were then assembled by His direction, to make of the 
sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. 

In the twenty-seventh chapter of Exodus the people of Israel are 
commanded this perpetual commemoration, and are told to explain 
the meaning of it in these words to their children :—*‘ Ye shall say 
it is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover.” Clearly in all time, as they 
were commanded year by year to repeat this custom or rite, it 
could not be ‘ the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover,” but the calling 
to mind and the marking the remembrance of it. In so marking 
the remembrance of it, our Lord and his disciples were engaged 
when Ile took the bread, symbolical of the lamb’s flesh, and the 
cup, symbolical of the lamb’s blood, and having broken the one 
and presented the other, said, ‘* This is my body,”—* This is the 
new testament in my blood—this do in remembrance of me.” ‘The 
bread and the wine had been hitherto taken at this feast of the 
passover, the feast of which our Lord said, ‘ With great desire 
have I desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer,” 
symbolically of the fiesh and blood of the lamb, henceforth let 
them be taken as symbols and remembrances of His body and of 
His blood, the great sacrifice ! 

The stress laid upon the word is might more properly, and with, 
I believe, perfect truth, be laid upon the word “my.” * This is my 
body, ‘* This is my blood.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. J. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—l think the frequent argument, again brought forward by 
“J. R.” in your last number, that in the utterance of the above 
words Christ must be understood in the same sense as when He 
said ‘I am the vine,” ‘*I am the door,” &c., will hardly hold 


ground. 

In answer to the argument, if you will allow me, 1 will quote a 
French writer, whose name I forget. For convenience’ sake I will 
give a translation of the passage :— 


“When our Lord said, ‘I am the door,’ it is quite clear that He meant 
to illustrate by a figure or metaphor that it is through Him alone that 
wo can cross the threshold of heaven. He took care to make this 
explanation to His disciples when they were alone. But in uttering the 
words ‘This is my body,’ He made a plain assertion. Observe, too, 
that there exists no analogy between a body and bread; and, moreover, 
this declaration not serving to illustrate any truth, our Lord would not 
have used a form of expression which signitied nothing, either in itself 
or in a figure. Again, our Lord always explained to His disciples, when 
they were alone, the metaphors which he used; but not only did he not 
explain this, but He was alone with them when he declared it.” 


Hoping you will be able to find room for this, I am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. R. 





“THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I willingly concede to your correspondent “J. R.” that is 
may be used for signifies, and that itis so used in the passages 
referred to by him; and if there were not grounds for believing 
Christ to have been more than man, I should admit that the same 
sense must have been attributed to is, in the words on which I have 
ventured to comment in my last letter. A man who could 
seriously call a piece of bread his body could only be regarded as 
mad. 

But if Christ were what the Catholic faith holds Him to have 
been, the case alters. If he were conscious of essential unity with 
the all-pervading Divine Being, he might say without absurdity of 
any natural substance, * This is my body.” And if we find that he did 
so speak of bread and wine, we may reasonably ask why should not 
his words be understood in their natural sense? ‘ J. R.” urges that 
then he would not have told his disciples to eat the bread, &c., 
in remembrance of Him; since remembrance implies the com- 
memoration of one who has ceased to be present. But the very 
thing which Christ intended by the institution of the Eucharist, 
if my interpretation of his intentions is true, was to use the 
natural elements of bread and wine in order to keep in our 
remembrance, that He who is ever present in them, is the same 
being who was once present as a man, and then taught us 
by his acts what God essentially is; that beneath the hard crust 
of phenomena, which yet from the power, beauty, majesty, and 
wisdom manifested in them, myriads now, as of old, are ready to 
identify with the self-existing Deity, there lives and works, not a 
a mere pantheistic principle of moral and physical force, but a true 
personal God, in whom love is eternal, because it is the foundation 
of His triune will. Surely we may justly say that never was there 


a time when the greatness of the Spiritual Reality which the life 
and death of Christ has disclosed more needs to be ‘‘ kept in re- 
membrance” than this age, when physical realities have become 
so imposing. 








I urged in my former letter that my interpretation has, in 
opposition to the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, a 
controversial value not belonging to the ordinary Protestant 
interpretation, because it enables us to say, ‘* You foist a meaning 
into the text, we keep close to its literal sense.” I may add that 
in it the two other interpretations coalesce. For the “ remem- 
brance ” of Christ does truly transubstantiate the conception of His 
natural presence in the bread and wine, into the realization of his 
spiritual presence, only by a process carried on, not “in the 
hands” of the priest, but ‘in the hearts” of the recipients, 
Further, there is in its favour an argument of no inconsiderable 
weight, if we look upon the Church as destined, notwithstanding 
her many errors and imperfections, to be the perpetual witness for 
Christ upon earth, namely, that it links the faith in which this 
Church grew up, the faith embodied in the noblest productions of 
Christian architecture, with the faith which can live amidst all the 
light of scientific discovery. If Christ’s words meant no more 
than “J. R.” supposes, the Christian worship was based upon a 
radical blunder from its beginning. If they meant what they 
naturally say, they are pregnant with the deepest significance, but 
one of which the full force could be appreciated only when man 
had begun to understand what the universe in which he dwells 
really is, and therefore to perceive the intense absurdity of imagin- 
ing God to live outside it. Until men had attained to this con- 
viction they saw and could see in the Eucharist only the means of 
bringing Christ from time to time back to the earth. His words 
then fulfilled the important function of preventing men from 
banishing the Deity out of the world. They have a function not 
less important to fulfil now, by preventing us from merging the 
Deity in it.—I am, Sir, &c., E. V. N. 





** BRAIN-WAVES.” 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The important mental phenomena recently discussed in your 
journal under the perhaps somewhat questionable title of ‘“* Brain- 
Waves” are in themselves of so wide an interest, that I venture to 
add some further testimony as to their actual occurrence. 

Some years since, my brother paid a visit, on a Saturday even- 
ing, to a family residing in one of the London suburbs. He was 
on the point of returning to town, when the lady of the house (who 
had been unusually vivacious during the evening) suddenly broke 
a blood-vessel in her head. A rupture had taken place once 
before in the same part, so that a fatal termination was momen- 
tarily expected. ‘This impression was shared by my brother ; but 
he does not seem to have felt it acutely until the following Sunday 
evening, when, under the gentle stimulus of an apparently tedious 
discourse, his thoughts reverted for a short time to the lady. 
Conversation and a short walk with a friend, however, directed his 
attention elsewhere; but after reaching his lodgings and partaking 
of a meal, he was attacked, precisely at ten o'clock, by an extreme 
feeling of uneasiness. Again he thought of the sick lady, and 
discussed the subject of her illness with his younger brother,—his 
anxiety now increasing. Te retired to rest at eleven o'clock ; and 
had scarcely lain down, when, being still wide awake, he thought 
he saw the lady in bed, with her servants and two men by her side. 
One of the men said, ** She is dead ;” but the other, whom he took 
for a physician, gave her some medicine. Jlereupon the lady 
struggled, the vision vanished, and my brether felt impressed with 
the notion that she was perfectly well again. <A letter of inquiry 
having been sent on the following Monday to his friends, my 
brother was informed that, as the local doctor feared the worst, a 
City physician was telegraphed for at eleven p.m., and that until 
midnight, when recovery took place, hope had been resigned. My 
brother had, therefore, been affected at first by only a simultaneous 
impulse; but he had anticipated the result of the crisis by three- 
quarters of an hour. 

But the most striking instance of a simultaneous impulse with 
which I am acquainted had occurred to us some time previously. 
He had not long come to reside in town, and we one day hada 
conversation in which I mentioned the Reading-Room at the British 
Museum. I explained to him the arrangement of the room (to 
which he was then quite a stranger), and stated that each radial 
set of seats had one letter, each individual seat a number. ‘The 
details immediately following are taken from a letter, written to 
me by my brother very soon after the circumstance to which they 
refer had taken place :— 

“Thus,” says I, “* you might be sitting at ;” when, after 
a moment’s hesitation, we both instanced “D5” with such consent 
that we could detect no difference in point of time between the sounds. 
We could not afterwards remember having ever spoken in each 
other’s presence of ‘* D 5” previously. 
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Several years have elapsed since these events happened. We 
took some trouble to investigate their nature at the time, and soon 
found that illustrations of them were not by any means uncommon, 
but, on the contrary, very frequent. I am convinced that any one 
else who will make careful inquiry at reliable sources will find 
enough to prove that this is the case. 
assured of the general existence of a sympathetic as well as a pro- 
phetic power, which appeared to be as natural and common 
functions of the mind as memory or reflection. As tothe influence 
of the Will upon either, we did not meet with any evidence; but I 
think it very likely that the Will can affect them, and sometimes 
really does so. Jis is one of the most important problems the 
phenomena present ; and its solution will furnish more vital results 
than have yet been obtained in mental analysis. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Epmunp J. Mitts, D.Sc. (London). 





MR. GRANT AND MR. “ DAVIES.” 
(To Tuk Epitor OF THE “SPecTATor.”} 

Smr,—To prevent any misunderstanding, and to allow a most 
respected clergyman to receive the approbation which his noble 
deed deserves, instead of suffering under the stigma of a ‘ puerile 
indiscretion,” as you term it, taking Mr. Grant's word for gospel, 
will you allow me to state that the clergyman who tore up the 
petition in his church was the Rev. I. R. Haweis, of the Episco- 
pal St. James’s Chapel, Westmoreland Street, Marylebone? Ile 
tore up the said petition at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and the 
said petition not only condemned the “errors” of Dr. Colenso, 
but declared that he ought to be sent to “ Coventry ” in this world 
and “ elsewhere ” in the next,—of course, in clerical language, and 
not as I have put it. Mr. Haweis explained why he tore it up at 
the time he did so, saying that it was not because he sympathized 
with Dr. Colenso’s opinions, for he did not, but because of the 
terrible anti-Christian spirit the petition contained, and for no- 
thing else. For this he is surely entitled to our admiration and 
esteem. Mr. James Grant may use the worst of language about 
it, and it is nothing; but when the Spectator terms it a ‘ puerile 
indiscretion ” it is serious.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. 

[Mr. Haweis does not usually do puecrile things. Neither the 
editors nor the writer of the review saw the scene, and our corre- 
spondent is probably quite right in his interpretation of it.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


BOOKS. 


SIR J. T. COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR OF KEBLE.* 


Tus is a fascinating book, because it is a book written from the 
heart, and concerning one whose great qualities,—and they were 
very great,—were in the main qualities of the heart. We say 
this without forgetting Keble’s claims as a poet,—indeed, with 
special reference to them. No doubt the poetic eye, the love and 
grasp of beauty in detail, is not precisely, certainly not exclusively 
a characteristic of the affections. But the charm and inspiration 
of all Keble’s poetry is unquestionably a sort of intensely loving, 
intensely refined, and decidedly despondent religious domesticity, — 
the farthest removed in the world from that truly Roman spirit 
of Catholicism with which his high sacerdotal and eucharistic 
views were generally supposed to bring him into close sympathy. 
We can imagine almost anything more possible, after reading 
this remarkable memoir, than that Keble could have followed his 
friend Newman into the fold of the great medizeval Church. Even 
his imagination was never caught by the grandeur, or power, 
or the political and social triumphs of the Roman Church. 
The sentence of St. Augustine, which made such an im- 
pression on Dr. Newman’s imagination, and rang a peal in it, to 
use his own illustration, like the celebrated ‘‘'Turn again, Whitting- 
ton,”—securus judicat orbis terrarum,—would never have made the 
faintest impression on Keble. His imagination was one which 
pursued the track of ‘‘ the particular affections,” as Butler calls 
them, and which was attracted to the high Anglican system 
partly for its temperate spiritual beauty, and quiet, home-like 
humility of sentiment, partly for its tender conservatism ;—for 
conservative it was in the minds of very many of the true 
Anglicans. Dr. Newman has told us that Dr. Pusey very early 
vaunted the *‘ stationariness” of the Anglican appeal to antiquity 
and the Primitive Church, and did so in perfect good faith. 
Keble seems throughout life not only to have felt no necessity 
for ‘‘ developing” the doctrines which Protestants held Roman- 





_* A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M.A., late Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, D.C.L. London: James Parker and Co. 


For our own part, we were | the Church is, and has long been, “ in a state of decay.” 


| izing in his faith, but to have adopted them rather from love of 
| the subduing and majestic features of the past, than from any sense 
that they contained the germs of a great power in the /uture, 
The theory to which he clung throughout life with a certain 
pathetic resignation was very characteristic of him. It was, that 
Ile not 
only had no objection to be a priest in such a Church, and could 
see nothing in it at all inconsistent with his profound faith 
in its Divine Founder, but the dejected, humble, and obedient 
attitude of mind becoming a priest in such a Church rather 
strikingly suited him,—fitted closely, at all events, the musing 
and melancholy receptiveness of his nature. In the most lovely 
of all his poems he declared that he had learnt from the ‘ sweet 
messenger of calm decay,” ‘‘rather in all to be resigned than 
blest ;” and that most sweet and characteristic line seems stamped, 
not only on every page of this volume, but on almost all his 
ecclesiastical and theological writings as well. For instance, in 
an ess@y on the relations between Church and State, which Keble 
published in the British Critic, in October, 1839, and which Mr. 
Liddon has just republished,t Mr. Keble asserts that the uniform 
failure of the Church Conservatives, combined with the almost 
equally uniform and _ still more unexpected impediments and 
hindrances put in the way of the Church Liberals when they were 
contemplating any peculiarly heinous offence, produce an impres- 
sion of the Anglican Church ‘analogous to that which has been 
stated to result from a certain cast of features, majestic yet melan- 
choly, such as those of King Charles I. ; they lead, as we contem- 
plate them, in spite of ourselves, to anticipations of violence borne 
with composure; they seem to bid us hope that our Lord 
will still have a Church here, yet to warn us that its existence 
must be purchased by no slight privation and suffering.’ 
That is the view of the Church which Keble has embodied 
in the poetry of the Christian Year, and which expresses the 
very essence of his long correspondence with his friend Sir J. T. 
Coleridge,—an intensely conservative view, a dignified indeed 
but dejected view, a thoroughly resigned view, a profoundly calm 
view, and let us add a view keenly alive to the beauty of patient 
and humble melancholy. If there is a single stanza in the whole 
Christian Year which concentrates in it the fullness of Keble’s 
poetic nature, it is the following stanza in the exquisite poem for 
the Wednesday before Easter :— 
“Lord my God, do theu Thy holy Will ; 

I will lie still— 

I will not stir, lest I forsake thine arm, 

And break the charm 

Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast 

In perfect rest.” 
And the poem ends as it began, with perhaps a still more perfect 
reflection of Keble’s nature :— 

“O Father! not my will, but thine be done! 

So spake the Son, 

Be this our charm mellowing Earth's ruder noise 

Of griefs and joys: 

That we may cling for ever to thy breast 

In perfect rest.” 





To our mind Sir J. 'T. Coleridge’s memoir is a mere expansion of 
this inner heart of Keble’s nature into the prose detail and 
circumstance of daily life. ‘Thus when he concludes his treatise 
on the worship of Christ in the Eucharist in the following words, 
quoted by his biographer (p. 427), it will be seen that his mind 
is dominated by the very same conception of religion which we 
have just adduced from his essay on Church and State, and which 
runs through every page of the Christian Year. ** Many a devout 
and loving heart, I well know, will rise up against this view of our 
case. ‘To be on this conditional footing will strike them as some- 
thing so unsatisfactory, so miserably poor and meagre, so unlike 
the glorious vision which they have been used to gaze on, of the one 
Catholic Apostolic Church. And poor indeed and disappointing 
it undoubtedly is, but not otherwise than as the aspect of Chris- 
tianity itself in the world is poor and disappoiuting compared with 
what we read of it in the Gospel. Men will not escape from this 
state of decay by going elsewhere, though they may shut their eyes 
to the reality of it. Rather, whatever be our position in the 
Church, since God Almighty has assigned it to us for our trial, 
shall we not accept it, and make the best of it, in humble confidence 
that, according to our faith, it will be to us?” 

Such is Keble’s tone for his Church, and such also is his tone for 
himself. Even in the earliest of his letters here published, written 
at the age of twenty-two, the tone is always alike, whether most 





t The State in its Relations with the Church. A Paper reprinted from the British 
Critic, October, 1339. By the late Rev. John Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. With 
a preface by the Rey, H. P. Liddon. Oxford and London: James Parker and Co 
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cheerful or most suffering, rather patient than anything else. The 
happiness of his letters never rises above a gentle smile ; their pain 
never rises above a soft but serene melancholy. His whole cor- 
respondence and his whole poetry are steeped in ‘‘ a light nor dark 
nor clear,” to use his own phrase; the light never stronger than 
what he calls ‘* the softest moonlight of the soul,” the shadow 
never deeper than “ the gathering twilight ” in which he wraps the 
true “watchman” of the Church. In his letter to Sir J. 'T. 
Coleridge on his first family trouble, the death of his sister Sarah, 
when he was twenty-two years of age, he says very characteristically, 
“‘ Not that I have been so much overwhelmed by what I have 
lately seen and heard, as to be unable to write or to enter into 
common subjects. Indeed, when I look back, I wonder at my own 
hard-heartedness. I do not believe there has been one day since 
my dear sister was given over, that I have not been able to go on 
with my reading as usual. Yet I do not think it is insensi- 
A ee ” The farthest possible from that. ‘Tenderness 
breathes through every page of his letters. No sensibility could 
be finer than Keble’s, but there was nothing passionate about him, 
and the line, ‘‘ rather in all to be resigned than blest,” expressed 
as much the inclination of a constitutional temperament, as the 
ideal of a spiritual desire, 

One thing that strikes us perhaps more in this memoir than any- 
thing else, is the total and entire absence of any touch, howeverslight, 
of the ordinary vanity of the poet. Most poets are constitutionally 
vain by the very necessity of their natures. Without the desire for 
appreciation and sympathy, not to say praise, the poet would 
scarcely have enough impulse to utter his thoughts in poetry; and 
consequently we rarely meet with any man of the true artistic 
temperament, whether poetry or any other of the fine arts be his 
special province, without some more or less simple kind of vanity, 
some betrayal, at all events, of a chronic consciousness of being an 
object of interest to others and of taking some delight in that inter- 
est. But Keble seems to us utterly without any share of this quality, 
though we are not sure that he was quite without it as regards what 
we may call his moral saintliness. We say we are not swe, because 
on that subject he was a shade morbid, though he showed it in the 
usual fashion of intense and excessive self-depreciation. But on 
his merits as a poet he never seems to have cast a thought. His 
only self-consciousness as regarded the Christian Year was in rela- 
tion to the saintly ideal it contained, which, as he held it to be far 
above his own practice, caused him many pangs of disgust, as 
though he had been a sort of hypocrite to write it. He says in 
one place in the memoir, and in one place in the Christian Year, 
that he was keenly sensible to the enjoyment of tender moral 
flattery, for which, however, he evidently hated himself. ‘The 
two passages show so naturally and unconsciously the identity of 
the man and the poet, that it will be worth while to place them 
side by side. Most of our readers probably recollect the second 
stanza in the poem for the Wednesday before Easter :— 

“Wild Fancy, peace ! 
With thy false smile ; 
I know thy flatteries, and thy cheating ways, 
Be silent, Praise, 


Blind guide with siren voice, and blinding all 
That hear thy call!” 


Thou must not me beguile 


Compare this with Keble’s reply to Sir J. 'T’. Coleridge's letter of 
sympathy on his mother’s death (a letter which seems to have con- 
tained kind expressions as to the tenderness and goodness of Keble 
asason). He calls his friend’s letter, ‘* Kind in all respects, except 
some partial expressions which I would beg of you as a kindness 
to forbear; they please me so well at first, that I am quite sure 
they are best not thrown in my way; and when I come to look 
at them or think of them afterwards, they seem, as it were, to 
spoil the rest of tie letter; if you please, therefore, do not send me 
any more of them.” And he repeated the same thing almost in 
the same words to his friend Dyson at the same time. There is 
not a single expression of pleasure throughout the memoir at the 
popularity of the Christian Year. On the contrary, there is the 
frequent expression of a sort of disgust for it, as for a book which 
painted a very much holier mind than that of the author really 
was. Sir J. T, Coleridge thinks that Keble scarcely ever read 
it, and certainly avoided as much as possible all reference to it. In 
writing to his friend of the Christian Year at the time he was about 
to publish the Lyra Innocentium, Keble says, in a very unusual 
passion of self-disgust, ‘‘ May it please God to preserve me from 
writing as unreally and deceitfully as I did then! and if I could 
tell you the whole of my shameful history, you would join with all 
your heart in this prayer.” His biographer ascribes this, with 


evident truth, to that saintly exaggeration of self-dissatisfaction 
‘* which is the natural growth of remarkable purity of heart and 





—____—_. 
the most unusual humility.” But it is remarkable that while this 
excessive and only half-natural humility grew out of the poet's 
severe moral estimate of himself, his intellectual estimate of him. 
self was so naturally humble that he never apparently needed to 
attack himself about it. Nothing can be more simply indiffer- 
ent than his mode of writing about his religious poems, of which 
he very seldom writes at all, and never with any anxiety to hear 
others write back of them. He seems to us well nigh the only 
poet of whom we ever heard or read who had not a trace of the 
consciousness of deserving intellectual admiration, nor a trace of 
the craving for it. 

Next to the sweetness and tenderness of the man, and hig 
excessive moral and singular intellectual humility, the chief point 
which strikes us in the memoir is the very narrow range of his 
interests, both intellectual and moral. As a politician his timid 
conservatism is almost ludicrous. No reform is ever suggested on 
University matters, for instance, or on Church matters either, 
which does not strike him with dread,—except, indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone’s suggested disestablishment of the Irish Church, on 
which, owing partly to his dislike of the Erastian principle, partly 
to a true feeling of equity towards the people of Ireland, he seems 
to have looked with approval. The very simple measure for 
simplifying the oaths and declarations of the clergy which was 
recommended by a Commission, and passed by Parliament a 


few years ago, filled him with melancholy forebodings. The 
Oxford Reform Act of 1854 filled him with forebodings. Every 


decision of the Privy Council on theological questions filled him 
with forebodings. ‘The Divorce Act of 1857 filled him with 
horror. ‘This correspondence is one long melancholy twitter on all 
questions of this kind,—and, then, his sympathies pass so little be- 
yond questions of this kind, if we may judge by this memoir. Per- 
haps it was natural that in the very close of life he should shrink 
from reading Mr. Robertson’s biography, or Ecce I1omo. ‘They were 
books with which he was certain not to agree, and at his age and 
in his health one does not wonder that he disliked the mere jar 
that a fair consideration of them would give to his nerves. Still, 
we doubt if any memoir of any equally able man ever could give 
the conception of a more contracted range of interests. There 
is no trace of the Reform Bill, no trace of the Corn Laws, 
no trace of interest in the Crimean war and its political issues, 
no trace of interest in the great events going on in France in 1832, 
or 1848, or 1852, or in Italy in 1860, or in Ireland in 1847, in the 
whole memoir. On the Poor Law, indeed, he wrote with 
knowledge, acumen, and apparently wisdom, for it affected the 
actual condition of his parish. But beyond this there is no instance 
in the memoir of any political interest not included in ecclesiasticai 
and University legislation. More than this, there is no trace of 
any living interest in the development of English literature. There 
is not a criticism or allusion to Tennyson, or Browning, or 
Macaulay, or Froude, much less, of course, Dickens or ‘Thackeray. 
There is not, moreover, a metaphysical speculation, or a philoso- 
phical criticism, or a psychological note, in the whole volume. 
Religion, ecclesiastical polity, University administration, and the 
poetical criticism of natural scenery, apparently absorbed the whole 
man. 

And naturally enough a nature so limited, in spite of its wonder- 
ful purity and sincerity, became not only at times shockingly 
bigoted, but on points excessively finikin. Can anything be more 
ludicrously petty than the advice which his biographer prints on 
pp. 357-8? It appears that some clergyman in the Judge's parish, 
‘*a pious and amiable man,” with whom Sir J. T. Coleridge had 
lived ‘*in a good deal of social intimacy,” had gone over to Rome. 
For some reason or other,—we do not know what,—this secession 
created a difliculty in the Judge’s mind as to the amount of 
intimacy to be kept up. Keble advised him, in reply, to keep 
up as much intercourse as he could, ‘‘in the way of morning visits 
with the rest of the family,” but ‘ not to have him to dine.” “I 
should consider it scandalous, in respect of the servants, to say 
no other; they know that he is a clergyman who has renounced 
his orders; and it cannot be but certain thoughts must enter 
into their minds, if they think of such things at all.” To such 
wonderful pettiness could Keble descend! Probably we scarcely 
apprehend what he alludes to. Even if it were so terrible to sug- 
gest toa footman that Anglican orders might not be indelible, 
why such an idea should be borne in upon him more strongly on 
seeing the ex-clergyman eat, than on any other occasion, does not 
seem Clear. 

The Dean of Westminster has shown us in his fine tribute to 
Keble in this month’s Macmillan’s Magazine, that Keble’s poetry 
often betrayed him into a larger and truer theology than his own. 
That is perfectly true, but it is equally true that the habitually 
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low flight of his intellectual sympathies often injured his | Mr. Arnold's example may itself prove how much there may be of 
poetry. The poet who in treating of the Eucharist could be | the essence of prophecy without the usual accompaniments. Our 
generous and bold because he was announcing a faith, in treat- | own day has not been without a prophet of the rugged sort in 
ing of eternal torments became narrow because he felt it his duty | Thomas Carlyle, who always appears at least to be moved to 


He defended,— 


* () come to our Communion Feast, 
There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, the eternal priest 
Will His true self impart,” 


to define a creed. 


in spite of his belief that He was present in the hands as well, on 
the same principle on which our Lord said that the time cometh 
«+ when neither on this mountain nor at Jerusalem ye shall worship 
the Father,” when he meant that God should be there and every- 
where else too, or on which St. Paul said that the Creator of heaven 
and earth ‘* dwelleth not in temples made with hands,”—meaning 
not there more than elsewhere. And this logic was generous. 
But what logic could be narrower than the dilemma of the poem 
for the Second Sunday in Lent, that if the eternal Word is true in 
promising joy to the good, it must be equally true in promising 
woe to the wicked,—which, of course, is so,—and, therefore,— 

.... “If the treasures of Thy wrath could waste, 

Thy lovers must their promised heaven forego.” 
Could anything be more prosaic than the logical form of the 
dilemma? or, as a consequence, more morally false? The 
Catechism was apt to get into Keble’s poetry and spoil it, just as 
his poetry was apt to break through the Catechism and spiritualize 
it. 

But we cannot close with any carpingsentence. Sir J. ‘T’. Cole- 
ridge has portrayed here a rare mind,—narrow, indeed, in its 
sympathies and interests, but of wonderful beauty, of a domes- 
tic tenderness passing the love of women, of purity that is incap- 
able of a blot, of a sweet self-forgetfulness, humility, and resigna- 
tion almost unparalleled in the history of poets, of ‘a love for 
Christ and God that was as intense as it was shy, reserved, and 
refined, and of a benevolence which in its own parochial field was 
without limit. Sir J. T. Coleridge says that Keble and his wife 
regarded themselves simply as the servants of the parish of 
Hursley, and acted through life as if they were so. Keble went 
there not ‘* to be ministered unto, but to minister;” and in the 
most trying of all senses, to a scholar and a poet, laid down his life 
for his people. We may fairly say of him that a man in many 
respects so near Christ was never before so churchy as Keble : that 
one so churchy,—in a sense in which we feel instinctively that our 
Lord and St. Paul and St. John could not have been churchy,—was 
never before so near the saintly love of the divine world. 


’ 





MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S PRAISE OF CULTURE.* 
Mr. ArNoLp complains very properly of a critic who called one 
of his essays an elegant jeremiad,—the compositions of Jeremiah 
being those among the Hebrew prophets to which he is least 
attracted, which are in truth most antipathetic to his nature. 
Probably the critic was only thinking of the complaints about 
his age and time which are to be found in Mr. Arnold’s essays, 
and it would seem sarcastic to liken him to the writer of Lamen- 
tations, without much thought of whether they had anything else 
in common or not. But there may be very different types of 
complainers, and the comparison of him with Jeremiah, harsh, 
and crabbed, and always at the highest pitch, with little 
sweetness or melody, was perbaps as unapt a one as could 
have been taken up. This could hardly have been said if Mr. 
Arnold had been compared to a prophet, using that word in its 
most general sense. Of course, he is not the least like the men 
who came up out of the wilderness nursed into fanaticism 
by solitary musing, unkempt, rugged, and fierce, and who 
denounced woe and doom upon idolatrous nations; but he 
resembles the prophet race in one of his intellectual attitudes, that 
of a teacher of -disagreeable doctrine, separating himself from 
popular illusions, and standing by the wayside to tell people of 
the wrong paths they are following, beseeching and entreating in 
a variety of tones, and never weary of remonstrances. ‘The latter 
characteristic is very marked in the present essay. It is not an 
analysis of any topic, not an inquiry, which was the old-fashioned 
idea of a book called by that name, butan effusion or series of effusions 
in which the author’s mind is poured out without much order, and 
one or two principal ideas are iterated and reiterated with mani- 
fold illustration and choice of expression. It has almost all the 
characteristics of prophecy except the rapture and enthusiasm and 
fiery zeal which have come to be associated with the name, though 





* Culture and Anarchy: an Essayin Political and Social Criticism. 


By Matthew 
Arnold. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1869, 


| utterance by heat of spirit, though he cannot be so natural and 
| unconscious as the type he imitates; but Mr. Arnold is in every 
way more modern, and his milder and more refined utterances 
should tell better in an age when strong stimulants, of other 
descriptions as well as the alcoholic, are very much out of 
favour. 

The principal besetting thought of Mr. Arnold is one which we 
discussed at the time when the first of these effusions was pub- 
lished in the Cornhill Magazine, and we are inclined to think it the 
most valuable contribution of the book to the main current of 
thinking on political subjects at the present time. That in the 
history of mankind there has been an alternative progress—at 
times in the direction of Hellenism, the culture and perfection of 
the whole man, at other times in the direction of Hebraism, the 
strengthening of the moral fibre or sense of duty; that each 
alternative is imperfect and incomplete, and the endeavour 
should be to combine both; and that at the present time 
in this country, and among English-speaking communities, 
it is Hellenism which is neglected, and which should there- 
fore be preached up by those who wish to see progress in 
the right direction: such is the central notion which has taken 
possession of the writer, and which, notwithstanding misappre- 
hensions and one-sided statements with which it is buttressed, is of 
no little validity. If it is a conspicuous defect of many people, 
and the largest masses of people among us at the present time, 
that they believe in the notion of duty almost to the exclusion of 
a belief of the importance and difficulty of knowing what duty is, 
of seeking out the ‘intelligible law of things,” and striving not 
to lose life itself in the means of living, then a preacher may be 
forgiven much who recalls the forgotten idea, Much the same may 
be said of the subsidiary leading notions which find vent in these 
pages, for instance, the worship of machinery, which Mr. Arnold 
considers to be an outcome of the unchecked Hebraizing element. 
In the excessive anxiety to do what is right, an easy and obvious 
notion of what right is is taken up, so that action may at once 
begin, and the monitions of an inquiring spirit which starts 
doubts as to the worth of the action itself, or its complete suit- 
ability to always changing circumstances, are summarily dismissed. 
People thus get into their heads certain half-notions which they 
follow mechanically, and to the hurt of their own natures and 
society. Whether the Englishman’s notions of personal liberty, or 
of free trade, and the like, are altogether of this character, or even 
largely so, as Mr. Arnold assumes, is of less consequence than the 
fact that all the notions of uncultured men are too apt to become 
of this fixed stamp; every motive grows mechanical ; so that a book 
which batters at the habit, and insists on a better way, can hardly 
err on the side of excess. It is no objection to some of the 
ideas which are preached that they have no very distinct connec- 
tion with the other notions insisted on, although this is the reason 
of their introduction. It is thus very dubious whether there is 
much warrant for the association of the two notions of anarchy and 
culture; the one is not necessarily the special opposite of the other, 
at least not that anarchy which appears to be in Mr. Arnold’s 
mind, judging of the instances he gives. It is rather a long step 
to argue from the Hyde Park riots, or a certain insecurity in 
London streets which arose from a deficiency of police, that 
the English people are not Hellenistic enough—that their exclu- 
sive devotion to Hebraistic and mechanical notions has brought 
them to this pass. Hebraistic nations have not failed in establish- 
ing the outward order of society and supremacy of law, whatever 
else they have failed in. This is precisely one of those notions 
which may be taken up and pursued mechanically, and in which a 
Hebraistic people was therefore likely to succeed. But we may 
thoroughly sympathize for all that with Mr. Arnold's dislike of 
anarchy or the least appearance of social disorder, though we 
should be more inclined to ascribe the facts of which he complains 
to much more partial and temporary causes, coupled with an 
absence of timidity about them, derived from an inward assurance 
in most men’s minds that they would not be allowed to go far. 
It is somewhat of a mistake to discover a tendency to social 
anarchy in the mistakes of a chief of police, who was very good at 
one time, but had grown somewhat passé; and in the errors of a 
Home Secretary, weak and vacillating, and representing a govern- 
ment which was rather invidiously placed. Still it is good to 
have the supremacy of law vigilantly watched, and the least 
appearance of evil tracked out and condemned. But for such 
writing as Mr. Arnold’s, events that need not have indicated any 
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rooted mischief might have finished by teaching a lesson of 
lawlessness that would have cost us much to unteach. 

The same remark might be made of another idea which seems to 
have much weight with Mr. Arnold,—the value of great institutions, 
and most of all the State and minor institutions which it can estab- 
lish, as a means of stimulating the better self in men, setting up an 
external standard of excellence, and giving weight to the notion of 
aright reason superior to the interest of classes, however numerous 
and strong. It is not a vital part of his preaching of culture, nor 
is it necessary to correct anarchy, especially anarchy in that 
narrow sense in which he has sometimes used the word, and it is 
introduced somewhat incidentally in the application of his sermon 
to a criticism of liberal action in the matter of the Irish Church, 
but nothing could be better as a good text for a new series of 
prophecies. Thus the book is rich in pieces of thinking, if not 
as a whole, and although it may be full of errors and false 
impressions and exaggerations. But no more can be expected in 
a prophet than great emphasis upon one or two ideas into which 
he has got insight, and which he manages to impress upon people 
by happy repetition and the intellectual energy which has no end 
to its repertory of words and illustrations for dressing out the old 
thought. What is peculiar to Mr. Arnold is the exceeding sug- 
gestiveness of his most occasional glances at men and things, and 
an exquisiteness of style for which any writer might envy him, 
and which never grows stale. We are always coming upon some- 
thing fresh and bright, whether it be the discovery of Jacobinism 
in the thinking and advocacy of the adherents of positivism, or a 
discrimination between St. Paul and theologians who blunderingly 
quote his words and miss his meaning ; or a comparison between 
England of the present day and the England of Elizabeth in respect 
of real greatness as distinguished from mere bulk of riches or material 
power ; or the classification of English Philistines into Barbarians, 
Philistines proper, and the Populace—the former being the Philis- 
tines of the aristocracy, self-contained and with governing instincts, 
possessing external gifts and sweetness, but deficient in light; the 
Philistines proper being the middle-classes generally and the 
majority of the working-classes, who, as Mr. Arnold rightly notes, 
closely resemble the middle-classes; an the populace being what 
the rest of the world means by the “residuum.” Mr. Arnold's 
phrases are themselves a possession. He has all Mr. Disraeli’s 
knack plus a sincerity which Mr. Disraeli has not, and grafted on 
a poetic and intellectual temperament of a transcendently higher 
stamp. 

Very unnecessarily Mr. Arnold enters into a defence of his 
abstinence from taking a part in the Liberal political movement of 
the time. His function being to prophesy, to call people’s atten- 
tion to forgotten things, and make them uncomfortable about 
their omissions, there is nothing for him but to communicate his 
thought. ‘There are plenty of other people to do the active work 
of the world. But unfortunately in justifying his abstention, 
which did not need any defence, he has done not a little to spoil 
the effect of his prophecy by showing an ignorance on certain 
points of ‘‘ the intelligible law of things” which will cause his 
authority to be distrusted. ‘Thus, in a criticism of the Liberal move- 
ment on the Irish question, while he is quite right in assailing 
blind voluntaryism and other influences which cause the remedy 
for the Irish Church grievance to be levelling-down and not 
levelling-up, he is wrong in concluding that the idea of National 
Church Establishments is relatively so valuable that the process of 
levelling-down is not worth having. He forgets that the Irish 
difficulty will not wait—that English Philistines have been guilty 
of other sins besides Nonconformity, and of unjust dealing with 
Ireland among others; that the Philistines being convinced of the 
latter, though not of the former, it is expedient for the safety of 
the Empire to take advantage of their best convictions. Besides, 
as all moralists agree that the quickest way to become just and 
perfect is to do the duty that lies nearest, the reflex effect of a 
right action being so great, it is plain that by being wrought 
up to an act of just dealing to Ireland, English Philistines 
are being educated in the most effective way for acting on 
just aspirations in politics,—are being brought into the 
temper, in short, when teaching about establishments could 
be listened to. We are not disputing that Mr. Arnold is himself 
right in keeping aloof, but a little more discrimination would 
give his utterances more weight. In political economy he is abso- 
lutely at sea, He has a vague impression that the blind pursuit 
of free trade produces an accumulating pauperism along with 
the wealth it also produces; that the stock notions encourage 
over-population ; and that the thing to be taught is apparently 
Malthusianism. No doubt the generation which legislated free 

trade was most imperfect, and there is a world of work before us 
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in far more important matters, like education ; but what is certain 
is that free trade is not bad, and is not responsible for pauperism, 
which, taking the whole free-trade period into account, has not 
accumulated. Its necessary tendency in the conditions of modern 
life is to diminish pauperism, as Mr. Arnold will see it has done 
if he only reads the accounts of popular distress which was £0 
appalling before the free-trade time. On the other hand, pauperism 
will be little affected one way or the other by Mr. Arnold's own 
remedy—changing the popular belief about large families. A 
diminishing population may just as well have an accumulating 
pauperism as a growing one. ‘This is the “ law of things” in the 
matter. ‘The true remedy is education, to make people better 
workers and make the workers more thrifty ; and unless you get 
these, putting on the screw to repress population will not give us 
a less proportion of poor. 





ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

So many American writers have placed on record in recent years 
their impressions of English character and society, that there seems 
hardly a place left for the lively critic who has contributed these 
Photographs — now republished in a handsome volume — to 
Tinsley’s Magazine. ‘The book, however, has some qualities of its 
own which we have not met in many more pretentious or in some 
abler works on the same subject ; the author, probably because he 
looks from a lower intellectual level, sees common things more 
clearly than the men of genius have seen them. Of the most 
obvious features of English life, at least in cities and among the 
prosperous classes, these Photographs give a more real and striking 
picture than Emerson’s philosophizings or Hawthorne’s lofty strain 
of sentiment. On the other hand, they do not pretend to the 
character of a journal or guide-book, and they avoid, for the 1aost 
part, the vulgar indelicacy of that backstairs’ personal gossip con- 
cerning statesmen, and poets, and dukes, and prime donne with 
which the late Mr. N. P. Willis and Mrs. I. B. Stowe filled their 
crude ‘travel talk ” about England and English people. 

The most salient features of society in England, or those which 
lie nearest the surface, are taken by the author of these Photographs, 
whose name appears by the »iguature at the foot of the preface to be 
Mr. Stephen Fiske, as the subjects of a genial and intelligent criti- 
cism. ‘The disagreeable conditions under which travelling is effected 
in this country impress foreigners, and especially Americans, at the 
outset of their experience with a mingled feeling of annoyance 
and contempt for the unreasoning conservatism both of railway 
companies and of their victims. ‘The chapters in this volume on 
*‘ English Steamers,” ‘* English Railways,” ‘ English Travel- 
lers,” ‘* English Hotels,” and ‘ English Cabs” abound 
with shrewd suggestions, and keen but usually too well- 
deserved censures. The English Railway system in particular is 
open to attack in so many places, that our American critic finds 
himself without space to complete his bill of indictment. In the 
United States, he says, the drivers and firemen, who work the 
engine, are protected from the weather by a glass roof and case ; 
in England they are exposed to rain, snow, or biting wind. In 
the United States the size and power of the engines and the build 
of the cars are proportioned to the nature of the trallic and the 
distance to be done by the trains; in England nothing of the 
kind is attempted. The Metropolitan Railway, for example, 
observes the author of these Phvtographs, ** which ought to be 
the best-paying company in the world, runs engiues and cars that 
are fit for service on the largest and roughest overground rail- 
roads.” ‘The luggage system on English lines is another source 
of cost to the companies and of continual inconvenience to 
travellers. The useless and greedy crowd of porters might in 
a great measure be dispensed with by the introduction of the 
American plan of duplicate checks. 

But it is against the English arrangements of the carriages that 
Mr. Fiske, like his countrymen in general, makes the loudest 
protest. He has no objection to raise against the first-class 
carriages, in which, for day travelling at least, every essential of 
comfort and privacy is secured; but for the second and third-class 
carriages he strongly recommends the American model of rail-car, 
as permitting a considerable economy in space combined with 
increased comfort for the passengers, improved ventilation, easy 
collection of tickets, and security agaiust outrage. Other Yankee 
inventions in the interest of the travelling community deserve 
notice :— 

“ An American in England misses the sleeping-cars, the ‘ ladies’ cars,’ 
the smoking-cars, and one or two more travelling comforts to which he 
has been accustomed, which might be cheaply and advantageously 
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introduced, and which are only withheld on account of the fine old 
British prejudice against novelties. In the United States, a person who 
is obliged to travel all night pays a few shillings extra for a berth in a 
sleeping-car, and takes his seat there during the day, having a littlo | 
extra room and comfort for his money. At night his berth is made up 
by the waiter, who takes charge of his ticket ; he undresses; he puts out 
his boots ; he goes to sleep; he rests undisturbed. In the morning he | 
has arrived at his destination ; his clothes are brushed and his boots are 
blacked ; he makes his toilet at.a dressing-table in a corner of the car ; 
the waiter will shave him—few Americans shave themselves—if he 
chooses; he has only to get his hgeakfast, and go at once to his business. 
The traveller in England, under the same circumstances, pays a few 
shillings to the guard for the privilege of laving two or three seats 
instead of one. The guard, who has reduced this means of swindling 
the railway company to a system, furnishes him with a couple of sticks, 
and shows him how to place them across the seats and cover them with 
the cushions, so as to extemporize a bed. Only two persons can occupy 
a compartment in this way, when there are really seats for six or eight. 
And so additional cars have to be put on at the various stations. But 
what does that matter to the guard, who has secured his shillings? 
Then, when night comes, the traveller stretches out his legs ; covers 
himself as well as he can; goes to sleep if possible ; is waked up a dozen 
times during the night; gets up in the morning frowsy, drowsy, and 
with a cold in his head, and is compelled to go to a hotel and spend a 
couple of hours in freshening himself up before he is fit even to think of 
the business which he is in no condition to transact that day. Why in 
the world cannot the English railways have sleeping-cars? Railway 
corporations have no souls, of course ; but in America independent com- 
panies seized the idea, built the cars, paid the railway companies for the 
right to attach them to the regular night trains, and have realized for- 
tunes from the enterprise. Transporters of furniture are able to secure 
special cars for their goods in England, and surely any one can obtain 
the right to run a sleeping-car, if he pay enough forit? That there is 
money to be made by such a speculation must be evident to those who 
have journeyed in England and observed the efforts which passengers 
make to pass the night without actual suffering, and the amount of 
extra fare which they vainly pay to guards, to refreshment-saloons, and 
for drinks and cigars, in order to achieve this result.” 





‘Lhere are a few points, however, in which our American critic 
admits exceptions to the general deficiency of comfort and con- 
venience in English travelling. He has a word of praise for our 
massive and capacious stations, for the prudence with which most 
lines are protected from trespassers, for the-care and thorough- 
ness with which the permanent way is commonly laid down ; and 
he condemns very fairly the absence of these merits in the railways 
of the United States. It is, perhaps, more surprising to find that 
he says 2 good word for the London cabs, a plea which originates, 
we should say, in an involuntary but unfair contrast with the cab- 
less desolation of New York. Another contrast less favourable to 
England is drawn in the chapter on English hotels. Public opinion 
has not yet succeeded in reaching the obstinacy and obtuseness 
of the hotel-keeping mind, but that it will ultimately reach it 
we cannot doubt; and such attractive pictures of American hotels 
as Mr. Frisk presents are likely to rouse, if anything can rouse, the 
patient British public to a sense of its rights and its wrongs. 
*But—lodgings, eating and drinking aside—much more remains: 
An American hotel contains a large billiard-saloon, a hair-dressing 
saloon, a telegraph office, a bulletin for the latest news, an office for the 
hire of carriages and horses, a bar-room for those who drink, a cigar- 
stand and smoking-room for those who smoke, a news-stand with the 
latest periodicals, a reading-room with the city and provincial papers 
on file, bath-rooms upon every floor, ticket-oflices for those who wish 
to go to the railways or the theatres, a stock list for those who take an 





interest in speculations, a hat and cloak room, an office for surplus 
luggage—a thousand convenienees for the comfort and gratification of 
the guests. Few English hotels have any of these advantages and im- 
provements; none have them all. You soon tire of dining in the 
‘ coffee-room "—so called upon the /ucus-a-non-lucendo principle, because 
so few persons take coffee there-—off of the inevitable joints which seem 
to be the same every day; but if you order special dinners your 
expenses are trebled. You must go outside the hotel fora bath. If 
you want to play billiards you must tramp over the town until you 
discover a table unengaged. To despatch a telegram you must employ 
a commissionnaire. A porter must be sent to order your horse or 
carriage. Another is necessary to procure your tickets for the theatros. 
If you desire to learn the news a boy must be employed to buy your 
papers, or you must patiently await your turn to pore over the adver- 
tisement sheet of the coffee-room journals. If you like ice in your 
drinks the fact is reprovingly mentioned in the bill. It is impossible 
to get supper later than eleven o'clock, and so you are driven out to 
Evans's. Unless you hire a private parlour you have no place in which 
to receive your friends, except you take them into the coffee-room, 
where other people are eating, or into the smoking-room, where every- 
body else is drinking. The menu consists of about twenty dishes 
furnished with remarkable but wearisome regularity all the year round. 
To procure a good cigar inside a London hotelisamiracle. Everything 
is admirably contrived to perpetually remind you that the hotel is 
simply a building in which to sleep. ‘There is nothing homelike about 
it. As for cheapness, all the luxuries and comforts of an American 
hotel could be obtained before the civil war for two dollars a day— 
about eight shillings English. Now, in consequence of the depreciated 
currency, the price is doubled. Where could you live so well in 
England for eight shillings a day ?” 


Getting a little further below the surface of English society than 
the track of the mere traveller, we can still agree with a large part 





of Mr. Fiske’s criticism on the externals of our social life. Take, 


for example, his graphic sketch of the bewilderment into which 
the first view of many-sided and boundless London casts the 
stranger :— 


“The metropolis of London is composed of numerous detached and 
different parts, like a dissecting map. Twoaities, four counties, several 
boroughs, and over thirty parishes, townships, aud villages aro comprised 
within its boundaries. There is not one of these places to which you 
can take a stranger and say, ‘This is London.’ The metropolis is 4. 
country in itself, and there is just as much difference between tho- 
various parts of it, their architecture, inhabitants, government, and! 
customs, as there is between Liverpool, Manchester, Canterbury, and 
Brighton. Many Americans suppose that the streets of London are 
dull and gloomy. Set down one of these Americans in Belgravia, and, 
after a glance at the tall, splendid, Mansard-roofed houses, wide streets, 
and frequent squares, he would declare, ‘This is not London; it is 
Paris.’ Transport him to St. John’s Wood, and show him circuitous 
miles of beautiful villas, all embowered in trees and flowers, and he 
would exclaim, ‘ This is not London; it is some lovely country town, 
like an English New Haven.’ Dive with him into the tangled lanes, 
courts, and alleys of the City, and he will observe, ‘ This is not London ; 
it is the old quarter of Vienna.’ Ride with him through Tyburnia, 
and, mistaking the stucco for brown stone, he will remark, ‘Ah! New 
York above Madison Square.’ Only when you bring him to a narrow, 
long street, edged with low houses of dark brick, and ending with a 
curtain of fog, will the London of his imagination be reached at last.” 
Mr. Fiske’s observations on English journalism will be read with 
the more interest because he admits that he has himself worked as 
a journalist. He hits many blots in the English system, especially 
the one radical and unpardonable sin of neglecting the use of the 
telegraph. It is the telegraph, skilfully employed and at any 
cost, that gives the American journals so great an advantage in 
point of news over their English rivals. Mr. Fiske tells us how, ab. 
the most critical period of the Abyssinian war, the London daily 
papers were indebted to the London staff of the New York Herald 
for copies of telegrams containing the only non-official intelli- 
gence then received in England from the advance brigade of Sir 
R. Napier’s army. So far we can accept Mr. Fiske’s criticism as 
sound and based on unimpeachable facts. But in many of his 
comments on the actual conduct of London journals he leaps 
too hastily to strange conclusions. In his description of the Times, 
for instance, he introduces the following doubtful interpretation of 
its policy in regard to the Westminster election :— 

“In its mechanical department the Times is almost perfection; but, 
although it uses Hoe’s American presses, I should like to see it adopt 
that new invention by which both sides of the paper are printed simul- 
taneously. Its method of publication is quite provincial. Like most of 
the other London journals, it is terribly in the power of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., the newsdealer, who purchases a large proportion of its 
daily issue. Mr. Smith is a Conservative, and the Zimes is now 
Liberal in politics; but while Mr. Smith was canvassing Westminster 
against Mr. John Stuart Mill, the favourite Liberal philosopher, you 
vainly looked in the Zimes for any opposition to the Conservative can- 
didate. Most of the other Liberal organs, except the Star, were in the 
same predicament. Mr. Smith could—I do not say he would—have 
practically suppressed them if they had imperilled his election by their 
attacks ; and so Mr. Mill was left to his fate by his journalistic friends. 
The clubmen, politicians, and gossips of London have had many a laugh 
and joke over this state of affairs; but I can only deeply regret it. It 
is an evil thing for English journalism, and for journalists all over the 
world, that any man should have, even temporarily, the power over the 
leading London press that the French Emperor has over the press of 
France. An organization of special carriers—who receive their papers 
directly from the office, and deliver them directly to subscribers—like 
that in successful operation in connection with the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, would obviate all difficulties, and render the London press again 
independent.” 

The practical suggestion here is worth consideration, though the 
hypothesis on which it is based is somewhat open to dispute. 

Among the other topics of which Mr. Fiske treats, always 
clearly and pleasantly, and generally in a sensible and moderate 
spirit, are included English Theatres, English Sports, English 
Climate, English Houses, English Castes, English Politics, and 
English Women. ‘This last subject is a large and suggestive one, 
and Mr. Fiske handles it with both courage and delicacy. He 
does not fail to point out many blots on the boasted chivalry of 
our nation, or to show how the depressed condition of women has 
worked a moral reaction of a very dangerous kind. ‘This question, 
however, it is not easy to discuss plainly. With much of Mr. 
Fiske’s social philosophy we find it impossible to agree, nor can 
we sympathize with his rather hard and superficial view of poli- 
tics ; but we have found in him an acute and sugyestive critic, as 
well as a lively companion, in our survey of the surface of English 
life, and we shall be glad to meet him again in similar fields, — 





NILE TRAVEL.* 


TueERE is one little mistake in Mr. Smith's opening sentences. 
He expects an attack from captious critics on the ground that too 





* The Attractions of the Nile and its Banks, By the Rev. Alfred Charles. Smith. 
2 vols. London: Murray. 1869. 
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much has been written about the East already, and he meets the 
charge by saying that an extensive perusal of books on Egypt did 
not enable him to form an adequate conception of the absorbing 
interest of that country, of the charms of its boat life, and the 
varied scenes presented by its great river. But it is perfectly 
possible that Mr. Smith’s readers may be no better off than Mr. 
Smith was himself before he travelled. The very mildest of 
critics (the writer need hardly add that he speaks of himself) must 
object that Mr. Smith’s volumes do not add to the present stock 
of knowledge. Wedonot say that Mr. Smith is to blame for 
this. On the contrary, we have found him a pleasant writer, and 
there are times when we have thoroughly enjoyed his company. Some 
of his descriptions are good. He is great on the subject of birds- 
Above all, he is studiously fair to members of other religions than 
his, which is an admirable feature in an English clergyman. His 
description of the sincerity evinced by the Mahometans in their 
prayers, and of the rigour with which they keep their great fast, 
may be placed side by side with his espousal of the cause of natives 
and boatmen against arbitrary English travellers. It is true that 
he is rather unfavourable to the Patriarch of Alexandria. Ile 
concludes the account of their interview by lamenting the evident 
dullness of the present occupant of the chair of St. Mark. But 
then the Patriarch was singularly stolid, unintellectual, and 
heavy-browed ; moreover, he had coarse, almost sensual features. 
Above all, he refused to give Mr. Smith and his companions the 
name of priests. He would only call them ministers. The reason 
for this slight being passed on ‘‘ the English branch of the Church ” 
was that private confession was not practised in England, and that 
English bishops were married. ‘The Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
smoked an enormous pipe during the audience granted to Mr. 
Smith, could not tolerate such heresies. Mr. Smith had an argu- 
ment with him about St. Peter’s visit to Egypt, and in this, too, the 
Patriarch did not shine. Mr. Smith quoted the Bible; the Patri- 
arch fell back on tradition. Mr. Smith’s legs were cramped, but 
his mind was active. He made a young Copt read a verse of St. 
Peter's First Epistle, which was apparently new to both the 
Patriarch and his ecclesiastical colleagues. On the whole, Mr. 
Smith left the sacred presence feeling that the priests of the Coptic 
Church (who may inarry) are superior to the bishops (who may 
not), and this, no doubt, confirmed his national objection to clerical 
celibacy. The Patriarch, he says, is always chosen from among 
monks of a desert convent ; not, we should hope, from the con- 
vent described in the following passage :— 

“ Gebel e Tayr is also weil known as the site of the Coptic convent of the 
Pulley; but as a strong nor’-wester was blowing behind us, we passedit with 
both our sails set, and at aspanking pace. Notwithstanding this, no sooner 
was our flag descried, than some of the holy fathers of that remarkable fra- 
ternity were seen running along the cliff on which their monastery stands, 


clad in the habit of their order, viz., their own skins only, which distin- 
guishes them from any monks I had met before; and, as they ran stark 


naked along the brow of the cliff, they screamed ‘ backsheesh ’ at the top | 


of their voices; but we congratulated ourselves that the breeze was too 
stiff, the water too rough, and our pace too good, to tempt them to swim 
off on the forlorn hope of a trifling present. We did not know then the 
pertinacity of an Egyptian mendicant; for soon one hardy fellow, not- 
withstanding our pace, the width of the river, and the strength of the 


current, contrived to swim out and board us, and, as some of the crew | 


threw a robe over his shivering limbs, and he crouched before us with 
chattering teeth, and ejaculated ‘ Backsheesh, ya Hawager, backsheesh, 
Christiano, ya Hawager!’ I thought I had never seen anything less like 
a Christian monk or more like a savage ruffian than this swarthy, naked, 
shaven Copt, However, we gave him five half-piastre pieces (about 
sixpence in all), with which he was thoroughly satisfied, and which he 
placed in his mouth, and, as we declined to indulge him with brandy, 
which he also demanded, he was soon over the side and swimming 
straight for the shore, after the peculiar manner in which all Egyptians 


swim, striking one arm at a time overhead and straightforward on the | 


water. But, good swimmer as he was, it was laborious work to battle 
against such waves and such a current as was running then. Several 
times we saw him stop to rest his arms, while he swam with his feet, 
and he must have been glad, one would think, to climb up the rock out 
of the cutting wind and warm his frozen limbs within the shelter of the 
convent.” 

‘* Backsheesh,” Mr. Smith tells us in his preface, is a word which 
at is superfluous to explain. It is evident that it enters largely 
into the pious exercises of these good monks. Mr. Smith’s view of 
the religion of the Mahometans is not warped by any such con- 
siderations. Wedo not mean that the Christians were the only 
people who begged, but with the others the process was purely 
secular, The interior of a mosque impressed Mr. Smith with a 
strong sense of the earnestness of the worshippers. Ie was 
reminded painfully of the frequent coldness of English congrega- 
tions, of their false shame in religious matters, their fear of show- 
ing outward sigus of devotion. Again, when describing the great fast 


of Ramadan he vindicates the Mahometans from any charge either of 





Even when wading through an arm of the river, towing the boat 
under a burning sun, and exhausted with heat and labour, they 
might not dip their fingers into the water and wet their tongues, 
Although, as Mr. Smith admits, abstinence from solid food during 
the day is not so trying in a hot as in a cold climate, the want of 
water must be a severe privation, and Orientals forego their pipes 
with great reluctance. Nile water, too, is tempting. Mr. Smith 
enlarges on its delicious properties. Looking at first yellow and 
muddy when drawn from the river, it soon deposits a sediment, 
and, passed through a filter, looks perfectly clear and bright. 
The natives come from great distances to draw this water, and 
not only boatmen, but travellers, drink it largely. ‘The travellers, 
too, fare luxuriously on the voyage. What the boatmen eat ig 
said to be exactly the same as Esau’s mess of pottage. A large 
stock of bread is baked every month, cut in thin slices, and dried 
on the deck. Some of this is then crumbled into a large wooden 
bowl, boiling water is poured upon it, and a handful of red 
lentils is added. We need hardly follow Mr. Smith through 
his many other reminiscences of Old Testament history. They 
are quite in their place in a journal of clerical travel, though there 
is nothing to surprise us in their occurrence in the unchanging 
East. 

Mr. Smith shows some spirit in his account both of the ascent 
and descent of the cataracts of the Nile. Of course, as an 
Englishman he has some practical suggestions for doing away 
with the necessity of such a passage. It would be almost too 
much, he says, to expect a canal to be made by the side of the 
cataract, but the smaller rapids, by which boats ascend, might be 
deepened and cleared of projecting rocks, and a windlass or winch 
might be erected at the top of the larger rapids. At present boats 
are hauled up by hand, forty or fifty Nubians being alternately in 
the water and on the rocks, warping, straining, screeching, bound- 
ing up and down, waving flags, and throwing sand in the air, 
Coming down is very different. The natives shoot the rapids 
easily enough, sitting on logs of wood, and if ever they are ducked 
and half drowned, they come up promptly asking for backsheesh. 
But the prospect of going down the great fall in a heavy boat is 
not reassuring. The stream, confined in a long narrow channel, 
between granite rocks, tears down at a terrific pace, and this is 
the way in which the boat is borne along :— 

“Up to this moment all had been chattering, screeching, and grin- 
ning with the usual din; but at this critical moment every voice is 
hushed and perfect silence prevails as we shoot over the upper edge; a 
log of wood was here thrown into the current a dozen yards before the 
nose of our boat, and that was the guide which the steersman should 
follow all down the rapid descent. It certainly was a grand sight to 
witness ; for in a moment we were in the very middle of the rushing 
water, borne along on the top of its crest; not a word was spoken, but 
every eye was intently watching the rocks on either side; while 
| Braheem standing in the gangway was crossing himself rapidly and 
| invoking the aid of all the saints for the safety of his boat. In a very 

few moments we had reached the foot of the rapid; and then the men 
dipped their oars into the foaming water and strained their utmost to 
| pull us out of the roaring current to the bank. So well did the good 
ship answer to her helm, that as her bows dipped in this furious tur- 





moil, she scarcely shipped any water, and we floated gently and easily 
| to the shore, where we were to take breath and recover, before we made 
another start.” 
Mr. Smith does not reflect that if there had been a canal by the 
side of this cataract, some of the best descriptive passages in his 
| volumes would have been sacrificed. The tourist who contem- 
| plates a book should always welcome dangers, and be ready to 
| adopt ZEneas’s philosophy, ‘‘Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 
Our extracts will have given a favourable notion of Mr. Smith’s 
style, and we think we have picked out, if somewhat shortly, the 
| cream of his two volumes. But we must not forget to mention 
| his contributions to ornithology, which form one of his chief claims to 
| be heard. His list of Egyptian birds is large, and the details he 
| gives about some will be interesting to all readers. ‘To have seen 
the flamingo alive in its native haunts was, he thinks, alone enough 
to repay his long journey. But he had also a sight of several eagles, 
| and a successful shot at one. Vultures were very common, and 
| were fine-looking birds, though their habits were filthy and their 
cowardice extreme. Mr. Smith saw a full-sized vulture scared off 
a carcase by three hooded crows. Crocodiles, in like manner, are 
| spoken of by the Arabs as timorous, and seem to have been 
| generally driven away from below the first cataracts by the intro- 
| duction of steamers. Mr. Smith, however, saw two crocodiles 
below the first cataracts, and some thirty altogether on the upper, 
| or Nubian, part of the river. Heseems to think that they are more 
| formidable than is allowed by the Arabs, and that they carry off a 
good many victims. It mayappearsignificant of Mr. Smith's religious 











formalism or evasion. From dawn till sunset of the thirty days of the | tolerance and of the interest he takes in birds and beasts, that he finds 
fast, six out of his ten boatmen never tasted water, food, or tobacco. ' some excuse for that ancient Egyptian idolatry which was repugnant 
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even to a Roman like Juvenal. Yet here, as in the discussion 
of questions about the Pyramids, or about the sources of the 
Nile, it may be thought that Mr. Smith has contented himself 
with stating difficult problems, and has not tried to solve them. 
We grant that he does not profess to find a solution. But if 
any readers go to him for information, on other than ornitho- 
logical subjects, they will be disappointed by this prudent reserve. 
Even the British Ornithologists’ Union might like to know to 
what it stands committed by the publication of a periodical 
called the Zbis. : 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Tur Fortnightly is the best of the magazines this month, or at least 
the most readable, and its most interesting paper is one by Professor 
Beesly on *‘ ‘The Future of the Working Class,” which is- curiously 
unlike the regular paper of that kind, and will give the Professor 
himself a very different position in the eyes of capitalists. He an- 
nounces his disbelief in Socialism, Communism, and Co-operation 
alike, holding that in their best forms they demand virtues which 
average men do not possess and which those systems cannot of 
themselves develop. He finds that the Army, the most direct 
and efficient organization of all ages, has been efficient in propor- 
tion to the authority of its chief, and believes that this is the true 
model for industrial enterprise—the capitalist being general, the 
workmen the organized army. He sneers at the notion of 
infusing stokers and platelayers into the direction of a railway, 
and predicts :— 





“The separation, then, between employers and employed, between 

capitalist and labourer, is a natural and fundamental condition of society, 
characteristic of its normal state, no less than its preparatory stages. 
We may alter many things, but we shall notalterthat. We may change 
our forms of government, our religions, our language, our fashions of 
dress, our cooking, but the relation of employer and employed is no more 
likely to be superseded in the future by Communism in any of its shapes, 
than is another institution much menaced at the present time—that of 
busband and wife. It suits human nature in a civilized state. Its 
aptitude to supply the wants of man is such that nothing can compete 
with it. There may be fifty ways of getting from Temple Bar to 
Charing Cross; but the natural route is by the Strand; and along tho 
Strand the bulk of the traffic will always lie. And so, though we may 
have trifling exceptions, the great mass of workmen will always be 
employed by capitalists.” 
“The relation of employer and employed is permanent, and des- 
tined to survive all attacks,” this is a world with hard work lo be 
done in it, and the most the workmen have to hope for is a dis- 
tinct improvement in their position as workmen. ‘The fewer the 
employers and, as we understand Mr. Beesly’s remark on peasant 
proprietors, the fewer the owners of land the better; but the men 
must be strictly combined, must insist, as Government does in its 
fighting services, on an average of wages for average men, must 
struggle for an eight-hour law, must obtain from the State free 
water, education, and sanitary arrangements, and must then 
remain civilized workmen :— 

“T think that a London workmen in steady employment, earning 
such wages as he does now, working eight hours a day, living in his 
own house, and with such means of instruction and amusementas I have 
described gratuitously afforded him, would not have an intolerable lot. 
His position would, it is true, be less brilliant than that of his employer. 
But it does not follow that the lot of the latter would be so very much 
more desirable. His income, of course, will be lessened in proportion 
as his workmen receive a larger share of the profits of production. He 
will live in greater luxury and elegance than they do, but within limits ; 
for public opinion, guided by religious discipline, will not tolerate the 
insolent display of magnificence which at present lends an additional 
ditterness to the misery of the poor. His chief pleasure will consist, 
like that of the statesman, in the noble satisfaction of administering the 
interests of the industrial group over which he presides. But the res- 
ponsibilities of this position will be so heavy, the anxiety and the strain 
on the mind so severe, that incompetent men will generally be glad to 
take the advice that will be freely given them, namely, to retire from 
it to some humbler occupation. The workmen, on the other hand, will 
dead a tranquil life, exempt from all serious anxiety; and although 
their position will be less splendid than that of the employers, 
it will not be less dignified. For in that future to which I 
look forward, the pressure of public opinion, directed, as I have several 
times said, by an organized religion, will not tolerate any idlo class 
living by the sweat of others, and affecting to look down on all who have 
to gain their own bread. Every man, whether he is rich or poor, will 
de obliged to work regularly and steadily in some way or other as a 
duty to society ; and when all work, the false shame which the indus- 
trious now feel in the presence of the idle will disappear for ever.” 


The entire article reads to us rather like the forecast of a philan- 
thropic peer than of the apostle of labour Mr. Beesly is sometimes 
said to be, and predicts for Great Britain, if it is correct, a future 
of Saltaires. We need not say we do not agree with it. We believe 
that the sense of property is one of the most beneficial as well as 
the strongest feelings ever developed in man; that servitude in 
any form is injurious to one side of the human character, and that, 
consequently, the ideal relation of capital and labour is not one of 





command and obedience, but of copartnership, in which mutual 
help supplants the idea of mastery. Of course, there must be 
direction, and direction must be prompt, decided, and secure 
of obedience; but there is no more reason why such direc- 
tor should be self-appointed than there is why he should be 
red-haired. The industrial State can obey an elected chief 
as well as the political State, even if it should be found 
that direction by an individual is always abler than direc- 
tion by a Cabinet,—a point on which experience is not clear. We 
incline to believe it, not only from the experience of armies, but from 
that of banks, railways, and other great industries; but the theory is 
certainly not borne out by the experience of agriculture. The 
temptation to luxurious refinement has there proved so strong, 
that the capacity for business has declined, and the great land- 
lords of the world, especially outside England, are among the very 
worst rulers of industrial armies. We have noticed Mr. Beesly 
at such length that we have no room for other papers, but we 
would recommend Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s monograph on * The Iron 
District of Westphalia.” It is very high coloured, and we do not 
share the fears it expresses; but still it shows Englishmen that 
they have no monopoly in the iron market of the world. 

“Ina fog, the air of Hillsborough looks like a thing to plough, 
if you want a dirty job.” No need, after that quotation, to say 
that Charles Reade has begun a story in the Cornhill, or that the 
story is as readable’ as a genius for epigram spiced with impu- 
dence can make it. Whether it will be more we cannot tell yet, 
but our faith in the workman who drew Christie Johnstone has 
never been seriously shaken yet, and can bear even the apprehen- 
sion of a novel on the rights and wrongs of ‘l'rades’ Unionism, 
which this one threatens to be. Apart from the stories, the two 
best papers are one on the Civil Service, the pith of which is that 
the honest ambition of that service is too much checked, that 
rewards and decorations should be a little more liberally bestowed ; 
and another on travelling in America, which the writer clearly 
thinks an improving but somewhat dull amusement. The distances 
are so vast, the new cities so alike, the spaces of wilderness just 
beginning to be cleared so wanting in picturesque beauty :— 


“ America is precisely the reverse of this. In spite of all that we 
have heard of its vast size, we generally fail to realize how much of 
wilderness still lurks in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns. 
Starting even from New York, we come in a few miles upon country 
which, to an English eye, is still in a state of colonial roughnoss. It is 
like entering a large house where the painters have not yet finished their 
work, and where one or two scattered bits of furniture only make tho 
surrounding bareness more dismal. The roads are tracks, with ruts 
knee-deep in mud, and the fields are surrounded by stretches of tangled 
wood. The Englishman is startled by signs which he is accustomed to 
interpret as evidences of slovenly neglect. It is only by reflection that 
he can read their true meaning. ..... Let him go a similar distance 
in America. He has the variety of sometimes passing half-cleared 
forests, and sometimes crossing mile after mile of level plain—once 
prairie and now covered with one enormous field of Indian corn. But 
the towns seem as if they had all been turned out of one manufactory ; 
after long stretches of solitude he comes upon a little centre of popula- 
tion, and finds that, for all he can see, it might be a slip of the town 
from which he started accidentally set down in the wilderness. When 
some ruler of Russia travelled across his empire, it is said that sham 
villages were hastily run up to deceive him with an exaggerated estimate 
of the population. The American traveller might fancy that a similar 
trick had been performed on him, and that to save trouble the scene- 
painter had made all his villages of the same pattern. A vast steppe is 
dull in its natural form; when it has been despoiled of its wildness by 
the presence of a scattered population, and when the population so 
scattered is identical in appearance and manners, from one end of it to 
the other, it is a tritle duller than before.” 


It is the people, not the scenery, which the essayist thinks worth 
studying, and he recommends the traveller to spend a large part 
of his holiday in settling down in some well-chosen place :— 


“We laugh at Americans for galloping across Europe, and rightly 
enough ; but it is at least equally absurd to gallop through America. In 
Europe, at least, a superficial glimpse shows much that is worth seeing ; 
in America, what is revealed to the superficial observer is comparatively 
uninteresting ; what lives below the surface is of far greater value. If 
you see a pyramid or a cathedral for five minutes you carry away some- 
thing ; but in learning the character of man or a nation, the first five 
minutes probably gives you only something to unlearn. It is worth 
while, therefore, to take your preliminary canter—if I may so speak— 
whilst the mind is still fresh to new impressions, and to distribute the 
remaining time between two or three places, where you have the best 
chance of penetrating a little into society. If a man spends a week at 
half-a-dozen different points, he loses two or three days of each in dis- 
tributing letters of introduction, and has to break off every acquaintance 
as soon as it is formed. If he spends six weeks in one, he begins to form 
real intimacies, and has time to correct bis natural blunders. In this 
way, too, he can best learn the most important lessons of a foreign 


| country.” 


He warns the traveller, however, not to trust even to impressions 
so gathered, for they will be untrue. Americais the most difficult 
of problems :— 
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“A country of boundless resources, only waiting to be turned to 
account; a nation of amazing and restless energy, developing in every 
direction with incredible rapidity ; a stream of the poor and ignorant of 
every civilized country pouring in and threatening almost to swamp the 
native population ; he has seen religious creeds struggling keenly for the 
mastery ; political theories trying to work themselves out under condi- 
tions previously unexampled; new social circumstances modifying all 
accepted opinions, and bringing about changes in the most settled rela- 
tions of life; a vast country, in short, resembling a vast cauldron, in 
which a strange mixture of populations, creeds, and prejudices is con- 
stantly fermenting, and whose ultimate product it might puzzle the 
boldest prophet to foretell. . , . . The greatest thinker who ever visited 
America expected that the Federal system would fall to pieces at the 
first serious effort at secession; the acutest ruler in Europe thought 
that the South had succeeded in establishing its independence; and, 
therefore, common-place people who dip into American society for a few 
months may well be shy of confident prophecy, and may doubt whether 
they have not left out of calculation some of the forces which, in the 
event, may prove of mostimportance. When, therefore, a vacation tourist 
sums up the whole evidence, and delivers a confident verdict on the suc- 
cess or failure of the great experiment, we may, I think, congratulate 
him on his courage, but hardly on his judgment.” 

Miss Nightingale’s ‘‘ A Note on Pauperism” in Fraser will not 
add much, we fear, to the wisdom of Parliament, clever as some 
of the paragraphs undoubtedly are ; but they show how rapidly 
the dislike of the Poor Law is spreading, even in minds essentially 
philanthropic. Miss Nightingale’s plan, so far as we can gather it 
from insufficiently connected memoranda, is something like this. 
Put the sick poor in hospitals, as in theory we have already agreed 
todo. Distribute the children as boarders in cottages, to be 
brought up to labour, a plan which has been adopted in Scotland, 
and found completely successful ; but which would, we fear, fail in 
England, or renew the brutalities of the apprentice system. In 
Scotland a child so placed would be sent to a school attended by 
all classes, and any attempt to starve or ill-treat him would be 
instantly made known and punished, and, moreover, his master is 
always an educated man; but in England a boarded little pauper 
would too often be the slave of a drunken boor, who would beat 
him for the sake of exercising power. ‘Che sick and the children 
disposed of, adult paupers should be taught to work, shown care- 
fully where work exists, or, if the pressure becomes severe, organized 
into colonies and planted on wild lands in Australia and the 
Canadas. No relief should be given save in the means of earning 
it. ‘That may be a sound plan, we are by no means sure it is not, 
but there is a question to be settled before any such plan can be 
adopted which no one will answer,—how far is compulsion to be 
carried? Is Miss Nightingale prepared to “ brigade” paupers as 
Carlyle proposed, that is, in plain English, to shoot paupers who 
will not obey, or to leave them under the strong compulsion of 
hunger? If not, her scheme will fail; if yes, then almost any 
scheme will succeed. With her advice to individual philanthro- 
pists, that they can help the poor best by opening new oppor- 
tunities of industry, industrial homes, in fact, we heartily concur ; 
but such homes do diminish the resources of the trades they com- 
pete with, and do not provide for that mass of temporary 
pauperism which is caused by sudden suspensions of particular 
industries. Besides this ‘* Note,” which has been largely advertised 
and will be read with great interest, at the present moment Fraser 
is full of good papers, the newest, in a magazine sense, being a 
striking, though somewhat sensational, account of the deaf and 
dumb religious service at the Polytechnic, where the writer had 
recently the fortune to see a sermon delivered by a deaf and dumb 
orator, who seems, from the description, to be also an accomplished 
actor, whose pantomime might teach the best upon the stage. 
**No Oriental could give a painter or a sculptor more delight. 
He is elevating his hands now to Heaven in close appeal; and 
now he has no hope left of mercy, and stands there abased. He 
is resignation, alarm, hope, and tender love; he is gratitude, 
humiliation, anger, rapture; he turns from adoration to hate, 
from joy to despair; he supplicates, he mourns, he worships, he 
disdains, and all with the swiftness and beauty of a man with a 
fairy gift.” 

Blackwood has no paper of much mark, and, a little to our 
surprise, nothing at all on politics; but there is an account of 
Richardson which is not only a sound criticism, but a sufficiently 
full biography ; and a paper on stage morality, notable for the bold- 
ness with which the writer avers that the stage has, on the whole, 
improved in tone, that the age is decent, and that all the plays 
which have of late been successful have been decent too. ‘ ‘The 
most popular of the new pieces that have the longest run in 
London, and retain their hold most firmly on public favour, are 
virtuous par excellence, and trust for their success upon sensational 
incident, and the sorrows and agonies of innocent heroes and 
heroines in real life, and not upon dowvble entendre and dialogue 
spiced with eroticism and sensuality.” That is true, the most 





successful play of our days, the Colleen Bawn, having been ag 
pure as it is possible for a play to be, but the writer admits 
that new good plays are few, and that the public hag 
begun to crowd theatres where the real attraction is the 
repetition, by half-naked women, of ridiculous puns and 
songs, .positively unintelligible in their imbecility. It may 
be perfectly true that stage dancing is often beautiful ip 
itself, that immodest tours-de-force are excrescences on the ballet, 
that Taglioni was proper and Cerito decent, but the real need is 
to defend not the ballet, which is as old as Homer, but the bur- 
lesque, which is new, and which has and can have but one attrac- 
tion for ordinary people. Put the women into ordinary dresses, 
and would any human being enjoy, would many tolerate the 
imbecilities they now applaud? Did any human being not paid 
for it ever read a modern burlesque,—Planché’s always excluded? 
The French stage is worse than our own, no doubt, in morality ; 
but the French ‘ feerie ”-makers do at least try to compose witty 
sentences, and Offenbach would be ashamed of scoring for some of 
our ** breakdowns.” ‘The imbecility of the public taste is a worse 
sign even than its lax morality, for it spreads through everything, 
till in the cities the people do not seem to have a ballad left which 
is not meaningless. 

We have noticed the most important paper in Macmillan, 
Dean Stanley on Keble, elsewhere, but we must call attention 
to the very curious and interesting paper on ‘ Hereditary 
Genius—The Judges of England,” by F. Galton. Mr. Galton 
holds the doctrine of the transmission of ability, laying down 
the proposition that ‘If we analyze the families of men 
of high ability, we ought to find the number of able kinsmen 
in those families to be enormously larger than it would have been 
according to the ordinary law of chances, on the supposition that 
ability was irrespective of descent.” He applies this theory to the 
British judges, who are men selected by a very severe competitive 
examination out of 3,000 barristers, and he finds that * there are 
286 Judges within the limits of my inquiry. Of these, I find no less 
than 133, or nearly one-half, to have one or more kinsmen of little 
or no less eminence than themselves. ‘The proof-sheets of my 
forthcoming volume lie before me, in which these relationships are 
described at length, and are methodically arranged.” Moreover, 
he also finds that out of the 30 Lord Chancellors among them, the 
créme de la créme of the profession, 23 have had kinsmen of 
exceptionally high ability, and he lays down this proposition as a 
general result :—‘‘ Ability does not suddenly start into existence 
and disappear with equal abruptness, but rather it rises in @ 
gradual and exceedingly regular curve out of the ordinary level 
of family life. ‘There is a regular increase of ability in the gene- 
rations that precede its culmination, and as regular a decrease 
in those that succeed it. In the first case, the marriages have 
been consentient to its production, in the latter they have been in- 
capable of preserving it. After three successive dilutions of the 
blood, the descendants of the Judges appear incapable of rising 
to eminence. ‘These results are not surprising when compared 
with the far greater length of kinship through which features or 
diseases may be transmitted.” ‘The conclusion is supported by a 
mass of details, from all of which Mr. Galton draws the conclusion 
that ability is rarely transmitted beyond three generations. a | 
cannot think of any claim to respect, put forward in modern days, 
that is so entirely an imposture as that made by a peer, on the 
ground of descent, who has not been nobly educated, and who has 
no eminent kinsman within three degrees.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——>_—_ 

The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. The Boyle Lectures for 
1868. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—We find 
ourselves in accord with the writer rather in the object which he 
proposes than in the method which he pursues. That -there is a revela- 
tion of the Divine Word in the Old Testament we are firmly convinced, 
and if it is wished to apply the term “ Messianic” to the passages where 
this element is most strongly developed, the term, though it is not 
wholly unobjectionable, may be allowed. But we cannot entirely 
follow Mr. Leathes in his argumont. We see, for instance, a much 
more frequent reference in the prophecies to contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, events than he seems disposed to admit. We even 
doubt whether the reference is not constant. Of the two principal 
Messianic prophecies, one, that of the sign given to Ahaz, has this 
reference beyond any doubt; nor do we see any objection to the samo 
view being taken of the other, the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Might 
it not be said, for instance, without profaneness, of some great patriot 
suffering for the sin of his nation, that ‘the Lord had laid upon him the 
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iniquity of us all’? Nor need this prevent us from believing that the | and unaffected account of a visit to the author; Dr. George Gilfillan, of 
prophet saw with vision more or less distinct through the immediate | Dundee, supplies the essays on her writings, which might very well 


occasion to some greater reality beyond. Some of Mr. Leathes’ critical | have beon spared. 
He points out, for instance, that | without being told “that the dungeon or the hovel is a fitter atmosphere 


remarks are well worth considering. 
the literary incompleteness and disorder of the Pentateuch, besides 


being a consideration of much ‘more importance in the nineteenth century 


| 


Why cannot we be allowed to read a book like this, 


for the higher order of imagination than the library of the British 
Museum,” and “that Courts rarely rear a great poet or thinker"? 


after Christ than in the nineteenth century before, is more conclusivo | Surely there is something between courts and dungeons, and genius 


gainst the notion of a late editor than against the Mosaic authorship; 
and again, that the Messianic Psalms, with their glowing descriptions of 
the glories and blessings that should come to the house of David, could 
hardly have been written in some later age, when events seemed to have 
utterly falsified all such anticipations. He has also a very full and 
detailed examination of the question of the double authorship of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. We do not think indeed that in the face of the 
authorities which support the affirmative side he is justified in speaking 
of it as ‘an imaginary figment,” whatever that expression may mean ; 
but his argument is worth attention. Among other things, ho sets up 
a curious parallel to the argument from the uso of words in a com- 
parison of Milton's language in the L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas, 
showing how many words are common to the three, how many peculiar. 

Breezie Langton: a Story of Fifty-T'wo to Fifty-Five. By Hawley 
Smart. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—An alternative title, “ Modern Society,” 
appears on the binding, but not on the title-page; and though it is 
commonplace, it is certainly descriptive of the book. It really isa 
very smart and well executed description of certain scenes of modern 
life, but it is a scrap-book rather than a picture. A scrap-book, well 
made up, is amusing but somewhat wanting in coherence; and this 
is exactly the fault of Breezie Langton. Tho first scrap is “ The Ghost 
of Donnington Hall ;” the ghost turns out to be a white owl, as pro- 
bably many ghosts do, and the story is well enough told, but it has no 
possible connection with the tala, And the people go on talking, danc- 
ing, flirting, riding steeplechases, and generally amusing or boring 
themselves and others very much as people actually do in the world ; 
put, except that tho same names occur again and again, it is not easy 
to trace any thread of connection. There is, however, one distinct 
feature in the book which raises it above the level of the smartly- 
written novel, and that is tie description of campaigning in the Crimea. 
This seems to us as good as anything of the kind that we have read ; it 
is, in one sense, more graphic than Dr. Russell's corresponding scenes 
in Dr. Brady, though it does not display the same artistic power. Here 
is a specimen, not better than twenty others which we could find. The 
hero's Irish servant wakes him in the morning. “ Your honour’s for 
nothing, Lord be praised, to-day in the way of duty; and faith, if you'll 
take my advice, ye'll stick to the blaukets, and Mister Thravers there 
too. Will you wash or take tay?” Lieutenant ‘ Crumbs,” too, with his 
‘looting ’ propensities, is very good. 

A System of Physical Education. By Archibald Maclaren. (Claren- 
don Press Series.)—Mr. Maclaren, who stands first among the profossors 
of the Gymnastic Art, gives us in this volume hia theory, with the 
arguments and proofs on which it rests, and a practical system of exer- 
vises, with the necessary rules and instructions. It is of the former only 
of these two divisions of his treatise that we can express any opinion, 
and we may say at once that we have read it with very great pleasure 
and profit. “It is health,” he says, “rather than strength, that is the 
great requirement of modern men at modern occupations.” This is the 
right note to strike; gymnastics, as distinguished from athletics, are a 
part of education which we probably lose vastly by neglecting. Mr. 
Maclaren points out a fact which will probably be new to many readers, 
but which will at once commend itself as evidently true,—that our com- 
mon games and exercises fail to have a proper influence on the growth 
of the whole body, that the lower limbs get the chief development, and 
next to them the right arm; and that consequently in nearly every case, 
even of healthy persons, the upper part of the body fails to reach its 
due proportions. This seems to be true even of rowing and ‘fives,’ of 
which one would not naturally have supposed it. Again, Mr. Maclaren 
tells us, as a matter of course, that he can tell from the conformation of 
a man's chest whether he has been rowing stroke or bow side of his 
college boat. Some of his experiences of the action of gymnastics in 
correcting irregular growth and promoting development are very curious. 
One of them was that twelve non-commissioned officers, varying from 
nineteen to twenty-nine years of age, and of every variety of size, were 
so enlarged by the system of exercises through which he took them 
that before four months were finished several of them could not get into 
their uniforms. The former part of the book is so very sensible, that 
we can readily believe that the latter part will be very useful. 

Poems and Ballads. By Janet Hamilton. (Maclehoso, Glasgow.)— 
These poems certainly rise above the average of occasional verses, both 
as to melody and as toexpression. A peculiar interest is given to them 
by the circumstances of the author, 2 woman of the peasant class, who 
did not seriously begin to compose till she was considerably past her 
fiftieth year, and who had then to acquire the accomplishment of 
writing. She had, however, managed to acquire a considerable amount 
Her English poems show the traces of this, 
and though not positively imitations, have not much that is character- 
‘istic about them. When she writes in Scotch she becomes much more 
vigorous and original. Dr. Wallace pretixes to the poems an interesting 





cries, like the wise man, “ Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

Tommy Try, and What He Did in Science. By Charles Ottley Groom 
Napier (of Merchiston). (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a somewhat 
amusing and very eccentric production. The science which appears so 
prominently in the programme occupies but a small part of the enters 
tainment. ‘Tommy Try " does not appear to have done much more in 
this way than many of the young gentlemen who torment their friends 
with this particular craze. He hunted about for wild flowers and birds’ 
eggs, blew himself up and poisoned his friends with chemical combina- 
tions, and generally went through the routine which most of us know 
something about. A more striking feature in the book is the number of 
personal, not to say scandalous, anecdotes which it contains of local noto- 
rioties and oddities. Altogether, it is fairly readable, though it scarcely 
suits the dignified associations of the namo which tho author bears. 
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Alice's Adventeuer im Wunderland, by Carroll, er 8V0 ...... ....000 (Macmillan) 6 0 
Analysis of the Hunting-Field, royal 890 ............:00..00 (Routledge) 31 6 
Andrews (S. J.), The Life of Our Lord on the Earth, er 8vo «-(Strahan) 3 6 
Appleby’s Illustrated Handbook of Machinery and Iron Work, 8vo ...... (Spon) 12 6 
Atialote (The), 1860, CF BVO ....coccorsessssseccsscoscosenesscotonsesococossess (Ward & Lock) 20 
Baylee (J.), The Intermediate State of the Blessed Dead, lémo ...(Hunt& Co.) 3 6 
Burty (P.), Chefs-d’(Euvre of the Industrial Arts, 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 16 0 
Carlyle's (Thomas) Works, French Revolution, vol. 2, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 9 0 
Clyffards (The) of Clyffe, L2mo.....,.....cc0000 °° eacenonedltt ae 2 Hall) 20 
Cobbett (W.), Legacy to Parsons, 12mo.. (Griffin) 16 
Coignou (A.), The French Mastery Manual, feap 8vo Slmpkiny 20 
Coote (H. C.) Admiralty Court Pract’ce, with Supplement, (Butterworths) 16 0 
Davidson (Mrs. H. M.). Christian Osborne's Friends, 12mo copensengonuens (Nimmo) 60 
Diileken (1, W.), The Child's Popular Fairy Book, royal I6mo (Ward & Lock) 6 0 
Early (The) Sanne of the Prince Consort. by the Queen, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 7 6 
Engineering Facts and Figures, 1868, cr 8vo (Fullarton) 60 

(Allen & Co.) 16 0 





English Homes in India, 2 vols cr S¥0.......00.000 
English Reprints, More's Utopia, edited by Arber, feap 8vo (A. Murray & Son) 
Garbett, Voices of the Ohurch of England against Sacerdotalism...(Hunt & Co, 
Gifford (Hon. Mrs.), Trials of an Heiress, 3 vols er 8vo ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 
Gray (A.), School and Field Book of Botany, 8vo .... (Triibner) 
Great Epoch (The) Predicted by the Prophets, 8vuo ..(Longman) 
Greeley (H.), Recollections of a Busy Life, 8vo ..(Triibner) 
Guizot (M.). Great Christians of Frane 6, St. Louis and Calvin, ‘Temo(ilae millan) 
Hamilton (Rev. J.), Works, vol 3, 8vo ....... .(Nisbet) 
Haddo (Lord), Memoir of, by Elliott, 12mo .. ... (Seeley) 
Hannay (J.), Studies on Thackeray, feap 8vo sutledge) 
Harding (G.P.), Portraits of Illustrious Persons is (J. R. Smith) 
Hawkins (E. A.), Poems, 12mo (Chapman & _— 
Hemyng (B.), A Girl of the Period, her Fortunes and Misfortunes ......(H. Lea) 
Hincks (T.), A History of the British Hydroid Zoophytes, 2 vols.. (Van Voorst) 
Hodges (Sir W.), Treatise on the Law of Railways, &€c., by Smith. .. (Sweet) 
Holmes (T.), The Surgical Treatment of the Diseases of Infancy ‘and C hild- 
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hood, 8vo .(Longman) 0 
Hughes (G.), A Simplified Grammar of the French Language, cr 8vo (Triibner) 0 
Hughes (R.), A Manual of Therapeutic, Cr 8V0  .,.....ceccecseceeceeesenenere (Turner) Q 
Johnson (W.), The Practical Draughtsman’'s Book of Industrial Designs (Spon) 6 
Kettlewell (S.), The Rights and Liberties of the Church, cr 8vo ...(Skeffington) 6 
Kotzebue (A.), The Prisoner, a Comedy, with Notes, by Stromberg. feap 

8vo. Bell & Daldy) 0 
Life of Devotion by St. Francis de Sales, trans by Yeld, l6mo_ . U(Skoffingtos} 6 
Love the Avenger, by the Baroness Blaze de Bury, 3 vols,..(Bradbury & Evans) 6 
Maccoll (N.), The Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus, cr $vo ...(Macmillan) 3 6 
Malan (S. ©.), Philosophy or Truth, 8vo (Nutt) 50 
McLevy (J.), Romances of Crime, 12m0............-cees0eee02 (Cameron & Ferguson) 1 0 
Moore's (Thomas), ¢ Yomplete Poetical Works, Shamrock ed, 12mo (Longman) 3 6 
Ordination Sermons in the Diocese of Exeter, 1865 to 1868, 8vo (Bell & Daldy) 5 0 
Palliser (Mra. B.), A History of Lace, 8vo see (Low & Co.) 210 
Phillipps (C. S.), Horse and Man, 12m0 ..........+006 proccave (Longman) 2 6 
Price (A. C.), Ruth, 120 ..0..c.ccccorsosecsceccescessercsccosccrsorseosscseseseoeres (Hatchard) 26 
Redford (R. A.), Apostolic Christianity and other Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton) 5 0 
Reed (T. A.), The Reporter's Guide, 120 .......cccceccersereeerereeneereneeeens (Pitman) 26 
Saphir (A.), Christ and the Scriptures, er 8vo ... ..(Morgan & Chase) 16 
Scharling (H.), The Rivals ; or, Love and War, 3 vols er 316 
Scott (Sir W.), Memoirs of, by Lockhart, vol 3, 120 ........0.ceceeceeeeeree 36 
Shakespeare's Plays annotated with Notes by Hunter, feap 8vo, each(Longman) 1 0 
Shakespeare's Select Plays; Richard LL, ed by Clark and Wrizht tne millan) 16 
Stuart's (Isabella) Poems, feap 8vo .(Nisbet) 36 
Thorold (A. W.), The Presence of Christ, Cr 8V0  .,..00...:cecceccereeeeeeee (Strahan) 36 
Trollope (A.), Phineas Finn, the Lrish’ Member, 2 vols 5vo . ..(Virtue & Co.) 25 0 
Unseen Guide (The), Stories and Allegories, er 8vo......... (Hunt & Co.) 36 
Wallace (A. R.), The Malay Archipelago, 2 vols cr 8vo .. ..--(Macmillan) 24 0 
Wayne (E. F.), Old Paths, Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, fe > 8vo (Gardner) 30 
Wurtz (A.), A waited of Chemical Theory, trans by Watts .. ..(Macmillan) 60 

HEATRE. “ROYAL, DRURY LAN E.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B, CHATTERTON.—Last too weeks of the 
present season, On Monday, March 8, and during the week, her Majesty's Servants 
will perform, at a quarter to Eight. the First Part of Shakespeare's Play of HENRY 
THE FOURTH. Falstaff (on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday), Mr. Phelps; 
Hotspur (on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday), Mr. Phelps; Hotspur (on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday), Mr. Charlos Dillon; Falstaff (on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday), Mr. Charles Dillon; supported by the principal members of the company. 
Preceded by, each evening, a Musical Folly, entitled THE GIRLS OF THE 
PERIOD. To conclude with a Grand Ballet of Action, entitle! BEDA. Numerous 
Corps de Ballet, 300 auxiliaries. Musical Director, Mr. W. C. Levey. On Thursday 
the entertainments will be for the Benefitof Mr. Phelps. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven and terminate at halp- 
past eleven o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
6 Edwards strect, Portman square, London, W. 


LIGHT BORDEAUX ...... 248 per dozen. | FINE BORDEAUX........+ 363 per dozen. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 


Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


tees AC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 54s per Dozen; 
Very C hoice Old, 75s. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICES~1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the year 1868 


showed that— 
The FIRE PREMIUMS were _... seis oer ie «es £867,374 
The NEW LIFE PREMIUMS £23,403, and the TOTAL .., 265,641 


The ANNUITIES PAYABLE ... sco sve ove nee «= 5G,002 
The INVESTED FUNDS ... eve me one one eee 3,538,078 
BEING an INCREASE on 1867 of ... one ee = 137,072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size... ose ove eee oe £5 5s 0d. 
2 persons, 2nd size ... ooe nts ose oo 28 & 01. 

4 i 8rd size ... jae ose eco ~ £41 Tie O04. 

» © ae 4th size ... aan ose on a. £16 Os Od, 

me * 5th size ... coe eee eve ee £24 Os Od. 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


Factories, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WAREMOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General 





Tronmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness | 


of workmanship, Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £58 108; Bronzed Fendere, with standards, 
7s to £5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 38 to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Ohimney- 
Pieces, from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sends 2 CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 





NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, BEDDING and Brp-HAneG- 

BriraANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 

Disu Covers, Hot-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS, BATHs and ToILeT WARE, | BED-ROOM CABINET FuR- 
TEA TRAYS, Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE 


DISHES, , 
STOVES and FENDERS, URNS and KETTLES, STEADS, TURNERY Goops, &c. 


With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





a — 


| ENT. —BLACK DRESSES. — Skirts "= SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
made up with material for bodice at £1 7s 6d iL COATS for GENTLEMEN, 

each. The customary observance of this season by Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 49s, 

wearing Mourning has induced Messrs. JAY to have @ | 59s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 

variety of BLACK DRESSES made up especially | Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 1153 64; Real 

suited to meet the particular demands of their cus- | Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 

tomers, and which are remarkaby cheap at £1 78 6d | Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


each Dress. Mi 
JAY'S. TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
* nea eet es DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
OIERIES LYONATISES. | 21s to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 258 to 
kK) Ladies requiring Cheap Black and White Silks | 425. 

for Dresses are invited to see the French Silks Messrs. | ————---—— = 
JAY are selling at 24} guineas the Dress, 15 yards, TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
JAY'S, | ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 

63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 


se ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 
TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 


























HALF the DRESS.—JANUS CORD—mann- | 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the mogt durable | 
material at the price for Mourning. JANUS CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 


NV OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 


a 
| teow BANK CORPORATION 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August. 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
| Mauritius, Melbourn®, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances, between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 


KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 


IT ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
® The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
' for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
| from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 











men. 
K LAZENBY and SON beg to 
de announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 909 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
| the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of Wigmore street. 


YAUCEK.—LEA and PERRINS. 
i" The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 








excellent wearing dress. 
JAY'S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 





MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


as 


or DRESSING | 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
| Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester ; 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 





| hesiedateahatade® #- REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 


Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution,—See name on each Bottle, 





IT OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENTS& PILLS. 
—Hereditary diseases are never more likely to 
| 
| than during the winter months, It should, therefore, 
| be known that the tendency to particular ailments 
transmitted from parent to child exercises a wide 
influence in producing disease remediable by these 
preparations. Few persons are free from hereditary 
predispositions ; consumption, gout, and scrofulous 
disorders are from this cause ever present, and yearly 
rob us of our dearest treasures. Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills have the power of removing from the blood 
the morbid qualities in which lie the essence of all 
hereditary diseases; and not only do they cleanse the 
blood, but purify every living tissue throughout the 
frame. 


the successful and popular remedies adopted by the , 


develop their existence and to display their intensity | 


and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Licbig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
| the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall [talian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers, 





OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
| P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—— = 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQULRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





\ URIATE of AMMONIA 
p LOZENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent its of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 














| | INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
| remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
| DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
| street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 


4 the world, 








. 
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VICTORIAN AUSTRALIA RAILWAY 
OAN for £2,107,000, in FIVE PER 
CENT. BEBENTURES. 

Authorized by the Victorian Parliament under the Act 
32 Victorit, No. 331, assented to, 29th September, 
1868, called “The Railway Loan Act, 1868," for the 
extension of Railways, and secured upon the Con- 
solidated Revenues of the Colony. 

The Committee of the six associ uted Australian 
Banks, as agents for the Government of V ictoria, have 
been instructed to negotiate the said loan of £2,107,000, 

The loan will be issued in Debentures of £100, £500, 
and £1,000 each, bearing interest at 5 per cent,, to 
commenc? from the Ist January, 1869, and the Coupons 
of the said loan are payable on the Ist January and Ist 
July in each year, at the London and Westminster 
Bank and the London and Joint-Stock Bank, where 
also the principal will be payable on the Ist day of 

z ary. Is! ‘ 

J eopice of the Act with the Debentures and Coupons 

can be seen at the Loudon and Westminster Bank. 

The Act provides that the proceeds of the loan shall 
be expended in constructing a line of railway from 
Melbourne to Belvoir, on the Upper Murray River. By 
it, a large district of great mineral, pastoral, and 
agricultural wealth will be opened up, and much of the 
trade of the great pastoral country north of the 
Murray will be secured to Melbourne, 

The whole of the public debt of Victoria has been 
contracted for the execution of public works, which 
not merely develop the resources of the country but are 
reproductive in themselves. 

Tenders, in the form annexed, will! be received at the 
London and Westminster Bank, on or before Tuesday, 
the 9th instant, until one o'clock p.m., where and when 
they will be opened in presence of the Agents of the 
Government, and of such of the Applicants as may 
attend. 

The Debentures will be alloted to the highest bidders, 
provided the Tenders are not below the minimum price, 
as directed by the Government of Victoria, which will 
be placed on the table in a sealed envelope. 

Tenders at a price, including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence, will not be preferentially accepted, 
and should the equivalent tenders exceed the amount 
of the Debentures to be alloted, a pro rata distributien 
will be made. 

Payment of the Debentures will be required as 
follows, viz.:—The sum in excess of £90 per cent. on 
allotment; and £90 per cent. on the 28th May next. 

The letters of allotment will be exchanged for serip 
to bearer. 

Forms of tender may be obtained at the London and 
Wesiminster Bank, the London Joint-Stock Bank, and 
the Six Associated Australian Banks. 

For the Bank of New South Wales—D. Larnach, 
Chairman of Committee. 

For the Bank of Australasia—Wm. Brown. 

For the Union Bank of Australia—H. W. D. Saunders. 

For the Bank of Victoria—Hugh L. Taylor. 

For the London Chartered Bank of Australia— 
James Fraser. 

For the Colonial Bank of Australasia—James A. 
Douglas. 

London, Ist March, 1869. 








No— 

ForM OF TENDER. 

(To the Committee of the Six Associated Australian 
Banks, as Agents for the Government of Victoria.) 
Gentlemen, hereby tender for £————- (tho 

amount also in words) Debentures of the Victoria 

Government according to the annexed notice of the lst 

inst., and undertake to pay £———— (the amount 

also in words) for every £100 in Debentures, and to 
accept the same or any less amount that may be 





allotted to ——-—— and to pay for them in conformity 
With the terms of the said notice. 

Name . 

Address 






Date... 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
AY This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
meee or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years aud upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
ofiice of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad atreet, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
go ates LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BraNcu Orvick—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in tirst-cluss Securities, ammount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from whieh it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat: terms and the most liberal conditions, 

‘The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





ert inCASKof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, Loudon. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


| ‘aaiaamee LIFE OFFICE, 
4 


ANY KIND, 





EsTaBLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


ey LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY (Established 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.C., with Branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

50 per cent. reduction of Premium upon Bonus 
Policies in force six years. Policies, English or Indian, 
on which the premium was originally £100, will thus 
be charged only £50 for the year, May, 1868-69, 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary. 








Ww" ID TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,158. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected, Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





NRAGRANT SOAP.— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


4 IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 

” SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invatids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
di MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION,—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others, For homeopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a& more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 
Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 





NEW NOVEL. 
ROBIN GRAY, a New Novel, by 
Charles Gibbon, Author of ** Dangerous 
Connexions,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at 
all the Libraries. 
BLACKUE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


rmuk ART JOURNAL, 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH Number. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1, The DEFENCE, after L. J. Porr. 

2. The KISS of JUDAS, after Any Scugrrsr, 

3. The FAWN, after C. B. Biren. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: their Style and Character.— 

John A. Houston, R.S.A. 
On the VOLCANIC CHARACTER of ITALIAN 

SCENERY. 
The MONASTERY of MONTE OLIVETO, near SIENA. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR BRITISH 

ART INDUSTRIES—COCOANUT FIBRE, 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. Part III, Venice. 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. No. 3. 

Cobham Hall. 

With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics. 
London: Virtus and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
S AINT PAULS, for MARCH. 


kK Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS :—1. The Sacristan’s Household. By the 
Author of “Mabel's Progress,” &¢. Chap. XXVI. 
Lieschen’s Love-Letter; Chap, XXVIL The Justizrath 
is “Straightforward ;" Chap. XXVIII Two Philoso- 
phers. 2. President Johnson's Last Message. 3, Other 
Inhabited Worlds. 4, Recollections of My Life. By 
Maximilian I., Emperor of Mexico, 5. The Influence of 
Modern Improvements upon Strategy. 6, The Search 
after the Fountain of Jouvence: a Romance of the 
Sixteenth Century.—-I. 7. The Marriage Commission 
Report. 8 Phineas Finn, the Lrish Member. B 
Anthory Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. LXV. 
The Cabinet Minister at Killaloe; Chap. LX VL. Victrix; 
Chap. LX VILL. Job's Comforters; Chap, LXVILL The 
Jvint Attack, 

N.B. The Third Volume of SAINT PAULS can 
now be had in cloth, price 7s 6d, 

London: Virtve and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—ILR.W. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS. 
in these subjects. 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


\ TORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
45 Great Ormond street, W.C. 

Donations in hand and promised (about) .., £1,600 

Required to complete Class Rooms and Museum 900 

Donations will be received by the Principal the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge ; by Thomas Hughes, Exsq., M.P., 9 Old Square, 
W.C.; by the Rey. D. Lu. Bevan, LL.B, Weigh House 
Chapel, Fish Street Hill; by the Treasurer, R. B. Litch- 
field, Esq., 4 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.; by the Secretary 
at the College, or by the London and County Bank, 
Oxford street Branch. 





\ ISS EMILY FAITHFULL will repeat 
A her LECTURE on the CONDITION and 
CLAIMS of WOMEN with special reference to their 
higher education, on Thursday, March 18, at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, at half-past 8 o'clock 
precisely. Stalls, 5s; reserved seats, 2s 6d; admission 
ls. Tickets to be obtained at the Rooms, and at the 
Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover square. 











HEAL and SON, Torvemuau Court roap, W. 


|) ae BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
room, and different in colour and style. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Court roan, W- 


pgp BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
strect, 





———. 








DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. 


Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d. 
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This day is published, No. XX. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for March. An Illustrated 


Monthly. Price 1s, 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


’ Nearly all the newly published Book:s advertised in this day's Specrato 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | -Neary al tl fiom, Or ‘on Sule, at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARG 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R,. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the| 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations and Maps, 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Pub- 


lished and Original Sources, by F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
(Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 


Author of * The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c, 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wititam Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
“A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with 
pleasure, for the refluement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.”—/all 
Mall Gazette. 
“*In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much and varied 
cleverness."—Athenwum. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. 


Author of * The March to Magdals.” 3 vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes H. Ross, 


Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. 


Speicut, Author of * Brought to Light,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


By G. A. Hevyry, 


(Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


PHINEAS FINN, 


THE IRISH MEMBER. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





Ai VE REI TTr &€ TUR YP OC SZ. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 28th of April next, the 
Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the following departments :— 








Examinerships. Salaries, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. er Present Examiners, 

a P a 4{F, A. Paley, Esq., M.A. 
EO We CO sas risevctereenesssenssastesense 200 1 Vacant. 
Two in the English Language, Litera-) 120 S$ Rey. Joseph Angus, D,D. 

Gere 62k TEIMGOEF sc ccccseceveccsccstccceses yp" (Vacant. 

. (Rev. P. H, Ernest Brette, B.A., B.D. 
Two in the French Language . Vacant. 

. (F. Althaus, Esq., Ph.D, 
Two in the German Language......... «a & Prof. Buchheim, Ph.D. 


Textament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences of 
the Christian Religion, and Scrip- 
GTO TRIBE Yo covccccccscovesvesccescveresese 


Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy... 80 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
50 (Rey. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
(Rey. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. 


Prof. G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
(Vacant. 

r , —“ ie f (Prof. W, Stanley Jevons, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy Vacant, ’ 


Two in Mathematics and Natural) 4) §Edward John Routh, Esq., M.A. 





RIED werivisecnecncesernsssessensecees ) UVacant. 
Ir » Soste A 
‘Two in Experimental Philosophy ...... 100 { src Carey Foster, B.A. 
Ties in Cliemntatey ww J Prof. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S, 
OUT, éiasciorseveacevsaonesines . i Vacant. 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physio-) 75 (Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 


DO ccsdcirawsctenstvetexveaseienerrsincsmtesnes ) VVacant. 
tn (le i > : nx, Archibald Geikie, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Two in Geology and Paleontology... 75 Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S, 
Laws. 
Two in Law and the Principles of) j99 (Prof. Montague Bernard, B.C.I., MA. 
Legialation .....ccccccscscssssccceveees nr | Vohn Richard Quain, Esq., LL.B. 






MEDICINE. 
‘Two in Medicine .....s.ssssssssen serseenee 150 (Eo Ee 
Two in Surgery......cccsccscorsees suddnsdiaice . 150 hen gg Clark, Esq. 
Two in AnatoMy ....cccrcccccscscosesoceesvece 100 et Wow eae - R a 


Two in Physiology, Comparative) 150 { Prof. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy, and Zoology .......+6 sired y -°* Henry Power, Esq., M.B. 
F a X -. {John Braxton Hicks, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Midwifery..........00000 eecccccccecese 75 Prof. Priestley, M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica and Pharma-) ,, (Prof. Garrod, M.D., F.R.S. 
Ceutical Chemistry.....-..ccccccccsssseres ‘° Samuel Osborne Habershon, Eaq.. M.D. 
ia Wiaeieeersiiien WAN te (E. Headlam Greenhow, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine {Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 





hee Examiners above named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 30, It 
is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be 
-made to its individual Members. 

By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

17 Saville row, W., March 2, 1869. 





E-ARRANGEMENT of the PUBLIC OFFICES.—The 
AW BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains: —View and Plan of 
Dissenters’ College, Taunton—Proposed Re-arrangement of Public Offices, London— 
Some Recent Farms and Residences—Sun-dialing—Conflicting Authorities in 
London—Life and Death Traps—The Scottish Academy—and other articles.—1 
York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





The best forthcoming Books will also be added to the Library, when ready 
in numbers proportioned to the anticipated demand. REVISED LISTS 
of the principal Books lately added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 


JSorwarded on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





On the 10th inst. POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THE 


EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL, 
Situ, ELDER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth, 

iG ORSE and MAN. By C. 8. Marcu Putturrrs, Author of 
“ Jurisprudence,” &e, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, 
\ PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING the ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN MONEY. By WALTER BAGEnOT. Reprinted from the 
Economist, with Additions. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








LLUSTRATIONS of SHAKESPEARE. By W. Lowes 
RwvsuTON, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law :— 
SHAKESPEARE'S T MENTARY LANGUAGE, 12mo, price 2s, 
SHAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATED by OLD AUTHORS, Part L, 2s. 
a ‘s Part IL, 2s. 
*,* The Three above in 1 vol., price 6s, cloth, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








On Thursday next, in 12mo, price One Shilling. 
Ts CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, extracted from the 
_ Rey, Canon Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, and containing Declensions, 
Conjugations of Regular and Irregular Verbs, Particles, Numerals, Genders, 
Perfects and Supines, a Parsing Scheme, and a brief Syntax,—al!l that is necessary 
to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





—7 ANNOTATED PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE for 
STUDENTS. 
May now be had, price One Shilling each. 
HENRY VIII. 1s. HAMLET. 1s. 
JULIUS CESAR. 1s. The TEMPEST. 1s. 
MERCHANT of VENICE. 1s. KING LEAR. 1s. 


OTHELLO. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 

RICHARD II. Price One Shilling, nearly ready. 

MACBETH. Price One Shilliug, nearly ready. 
Each Play with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, Critical Remarks, and other aids 
toa thorough understanding of the Drama. Edited for the use of Schools and 
Students preparing for Examination, by the Rev. JouN HUNTER, M.A. 

London: LONGMANS, GREBN, and Co, Paternoster row. 





NEW EDITION of SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK on the ROMANTIC and 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


hee mar? PUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernarp Burke, 

C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms; Author of “ The Peerage and Baronet- 
age,” the * Landed Gentry,” “ Dormant and Extinct Peerage,” * Family Romance,” 
&c. New edition, revised and remodelled. 

“This work contains as many ex- 
amples of strange adventure and capri- 
cious fate as would suffice to render even 
a story of romance intensely interesting 
and pathetic."—.vaminer, 


Families’ is one of great attraction."— 
Globe, 

“In this work there is a rich mine for 
the writers of romances in real life, who 

generally think that real life is more real 

coves Curious collection of the decays | if it is high.”"—Morning Post, 
and lapses of hereditary glory."—J’all “ These two volumes contain a series 
Mall Gazette. of some of the most interesting narratives 

“The clever and profoundly interest-| to be found in the domain of actual 
ing history of ‘The Vicissitudes of | fact."—Zondon Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 














Now ready, price 1s 6d (with a View of one of the Noon Coon Peaks, Tibet), 
Yo. XXIV. of 


rMNUE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of Mountain Adventure 
_ and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, Esq. 
CONTENTS, 
The INUNDATIONS in SWITZERLAND in 1868. By Philip C. Gosset, Esq. 
The NORTHERN and SOUTHERN ASCENTS of the MATTERHORN. By F. 
Craufurd Grove. With 2 Woodcuts. 
The SOOROO ROUTE from LEH to CASHMERE. By F. D. Brocklehurst, With 
Frontispiece, 
The SWISS “ALPENCLUB ” (continued). 
The LATE PRINCIPAL FORBES, 
REVIEW—* ALASKA and the YUKON.” 
ASCENT of POPOCATEPETL. 
MOUNTAINEERING NOTES. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


QJOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—LENTEN LECTURES on 

WY “ASTRONOMY,” by Professor PEPPER, next Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at 3. Subject :—‘ The Earth, the Tides, the Seasons, the Moon "—* Singing 
and Sensitive Flames "—* The Mysterious Hand” (the latest illusion of Messrs. 
Pepper and Tobin) —“ Earthquakes,” J. L. King, Esq.—* The Spectre Barber " and 
“The Maid of Orleans,” by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote. “The Vocal Flautist” 
Ferreyra: the * Man Flute "—the rival of Picco.—1s. 
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——_——_ 
Mr. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Third Thousand, with Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 28s, 
HE VARIATION of ANIMALS 
and PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. By 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
WoRrRKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

2. The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by Means of 

F 1 Selection; or, the Preservation of Favoured 
seemed the Struggle for Life. Sth Thousand. With 
Woodcuts. PostSvo. 15s. 

3. A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 
the WORLD: being a Journal of Researches into the 
Natural History and Ge logy of Countries visited. 
10th Thousand. Post Svo. 9s. 

4. The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by 
which British and Foreign Orchids are Fertilized by 
Insects, and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. 
With Woodeuts, Post Svo. 9s 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
- NEW WORK by Sir F. B. HEAD. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


, ath 
HE ROYAL ENGINEER. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
(Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham.] 
Smith. The Clerk of Chatham: he can write and 
read, and cast accompt. 
Cade. Here's a villain! ... Away with him, I say ; 
hang him wth his pen and inkhorn about his neck. 
[Exit one with the Clerk, 
Second Part of Henry V1., act iv., scene 2, 
“This is in many ways a very remarkable book, It 
isa record of the author's observations during a brief 
stay at Woolwich and Chatham, and of the Royal 
Engineers’ work as a corps generally. To the military 
library the book is simply indispensable ; to the general 
reader the book will prove most acceptable and pleasant, 
It is a book the Servieos may be proud of, as a noble 
piece of work by a veteran soldier; and to lovers of 
literature the only alloy will be the reflection that at 
seventy-seven Sir Francis Head cannot be expected to 
give to the world much more that is so interesting and 
so valuable.”"—//omeward Mail, 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Just published, price 10s 6d. 


TEMIOMSON’S ~=— DISTRIBUTION © of 
WEALTH. An Inquiry into the Principles the 
most conducive to Human Happiness. Third Edition, 
3y WILLIAM Pare, F.S.S. 
Also, price Is. 

The CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, 
with a Sketch of Practical Measures for their Concilia- 
tion. By WILLIAM Pare, F.S.S. 

Also, price 1s. 

A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the 
PREDATORY CLASSES. By WILLIAM Pang, FSS. 
London: WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 122 pp., cloth, 33. 
HOUGHITS on IRELAND: its Present 
and its Future. By the late Count Cavour, 
Translated by W. B. Hopson, LL.D. 

“The eesay is a short one, but its matter is pregnant ; 
and the vigorous thought of the author loses nothing 
of its effect in the English garb in which Dr. Hodgson 
so ably presents it."—Salurday Keview. 

London: TRUBNER and Cv., 60 Paternoster row. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 

VERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. 

‘4 By the Author of “Ismael and Cassander,” 
* Colour Considered,” &c. 

“A tale of unmistakable power, it is difficult to 
analyze the mixed impressions which it leaves......... 
The interest of the book lies in the strange glancing 
lights of character with which it tantalizes us......... 
This is not ordinary writing; there are many signs of 
rare gifts in this little book.”"—/uall Mall Gazette. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this 
novelette—to the dealers in waste-paper.”"—Athenwum, 

“ Decidedly neither ‘every-day’ work, nor a story of 
‘common life.” The individuality of the characters is 
marked. There is much excellent writing, and perhaps 
too much of the result of deep reading in the book. 
Its people are too clever, too well informed for *every- 
day’ life; yet there is a touch of nature in it through- 
out, which, combined with great fores in the writing, 
makes the book a genuine treat, and an uncommon 
one, For the ordinary novel-reader it will be * riare’ 
in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blessed with intelli- 
gence, refinement, and a catholic taste for what is 
good, it will be ‘caviare’ in a better sense." —Fun, 


regilds."— 








“The freshness of the author's style 
Public Opinion. 
“ A novel by no means dull."—Court Journa’. 


London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
4 LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouveements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN.BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO, having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 183 Fleet street. 








Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 
R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 





This day, post Svo, 2s 6a. 
! et EPRESENTATIONS 
1 in CAMPBELL’S LIVES of LYNDHURST 
and BROUGHAM. Corrected by St, LEONARD'S, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





NEW EDITION of MANSEL'S BAMPTON 
4sECTURES. 
Now ready, 5th Edition, with a new Preface, post 8vo, 


s Gd. 
rule LIMITS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By H. L. MANSBL, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, 


JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORK by the late LORD CAMPBELL. 
Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 


[ IVES of LORD LYNDILURST and 
4 LORD BROUGHAM, forming the Concluding 
Volume of LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 
ENGLAND. By the late Lord CAMPBELL, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


UNIFORM with DARWIN on SPECIES, 
Just ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 
YACTS and ARGUMENTS for 
4 
DARWIN. By Fritz MvuLier. From the 

German, with additions by the author. Translated by 
W.S. DALLAS, F.L.S., Assistant-Secretary of the Geo- 
logical Society of London. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


nie 
Dean HOOKS CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, L0th Edition, 1 vol. Svo, 16s. 

\ CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual 
i of Reference for CLERGY MEN and STUDENTS. 
by WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
and Author of the © Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,” &e.. &e. 

‘this work is intended to explain in a popular style 
the more important doctrines of the Church and the 
fundamental verities of our Religion. 

“A book which ought to be found on the shelves of 
every clergyman, being an invaluable manual of in- 
formation on every subject pertaining to Ecclesiology, 
whether in its historical, theological, or practical and 
legal department,”—Morning Chronicle, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Sir RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA, 

4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with Coloured Maps, 
Plates, and Woodeuts, Svo, 30s, 
WILURIA: a Ilistory of the Oldest Rocks 
bh in the British Isles and other Countries; with a 
Sketch of the Origin and Distribution of Native Gold, 
the General Succession of Geological Formations and 
Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By Sir Ropertck 1. 
Murcuison, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the British Isles, 

“+ Siluria’ has taken its place among standard geolo- 
gical works as the great authoritative text-book for the 
older formations, ‘The present edition is not merely a 
rep int of the last one with a few emendations and addi- 
tions, The changes it has undergone are so numerous 
that, in some respects, it may be called a new work 
It has been subjected to a complete revision, and much 
new matter has been added.”"— Times. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Sir CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 
Now ready, 10th Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 
i en PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of Geology. By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 

In this new edition the Author has re-cast many 
parts of his work, in conformity with the progress 
made by geology during the interval of fifteen years 
which has elapsed since the ninth edition was issued, 

By THE SAME AUTHOR, 
The ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, the 


Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrated by Geological Monuments, Sixth edition, 
With 770 Woodcuts, Svo, 183, 


3. 

The GROLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 
ANTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of 
the Origin of Species by Variation, 3rd Edition. With 
Ijlustrations, Svo, L4s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle strect. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Third E tition, with Ad litions, post Svo, 6s, 
rIMIE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 

as deelared by the Testimony of our Lord and of 
the Evangelists and Apost'es, By Wa, Pace, Lord 
HATHERLEY, 

“Under a very modest guise, this volume contains a 
condensed and forcible argument in support of the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures and of the 
truth of the Christian interpretation of them. Such a 
work deserves, for several reasons, an especial wel- 
come. Lord Hather'ey, at an anxious conjuncture in 
religious thought has thrown his whole intellectual and 
moral authority on the side of the received faith. He 
has thus rendered the Church an immense service, and 
has earned from her a debt of deep gratitude.”— Times, 

“ Lord Hatherley’s work, although it professes to be 
merely devotioual, has brought together. and by the 
most judicious arrangement presents in little compass, 
the salient points at which the Old and New Testaments 
uomistakably meet and interpret each other. No more 
valuable Christian manual than this of Lord Hather- 
ley’s has yet been published in England, or one better 
fitted to neutralize the agitation and perplexity inevi- 
table from the false position Biblical criticism has 
recently assumed. To many it will prove a true ‘ Aid 
to Faith.” "—Noaconformist. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





NEW & ee T BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations (560 pp.), 
vo, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN THE ISLANDS 


EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


During the Years 1865-6. 
A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THEIR NATURAL 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


OF THE PEOPLE, AND OF DANGERS AND 
ADVENTURES AMONGST MANY TRIBES. 


By ALBERT 8S. BICKMORE, F.R.G.S., 


Professor of Natural History in Madison University, 
US. 


GUARDIAN, 

“The Malay Archipelago is a region of wonders. A 
line of the greatest voleanoes in the world, extinct or 
active, runs along it; earthquakes of tremendous force 
frequently shatter its surface. Yet nowhere does 
nature wear a more lovely aspect. Vast forests feather 
down to the coral-fringed waves ; bright blossoms and 
fantastic orchids creep over the stems, gorgeous birds 
flit among the foliage, tribes of monkeys, including the 
huge oran-outan, leap from branch to branch, ferocious 
tigers prowl in the jungle, with human savages, scarcely 
less ferocious, for their neighbours. All these things 
Mr. Bickmore saw and describes."—Guardian, 

ATHEN .2UM 

“The Eastern Archipelago and its islands are not yet 
a hackneyed subject: and a book like Mr. Bickmore’s, 
pleasantly written and containing much valuable infor- 
mation, cannot but be acceptable to the public.”"— 
Athenwum, 

EXAMINER, 

“We certainly know no other book which gives 
us so complete a survey, historical and scientific, 
of the islands which together form what is now 
ealled Malaysia, Sumatra and Java, Celebes and 
Timur, Ceram and Buru, Gilolo, and other smaller 
islands were all visited.”"—Z.raminer, 

Joun Bue. 

“Mr. Bickmore’s volume is the most charming and 
scientifically valuable book of travels published since 
Humboldt wrote that wonderful account of his travel- 
lings in South America and Mexico, To naturalists, 
philologists, and ethnologists, these pages are of the 
highest value. The trader will find most valuable and 
reliable information, while the sportsman will revel in 
the accounts of tigers, rhinoceroses, orang-utans, buffa- 
loes, deer, &c., &c."—John Bull. 

LAND AND WATER, 

“ We have seldom read a book of travel with greater 
pleasure, It is the narrative of a naturalist-traveller, 
free from mere scientific cataloguing, and full of 
incident and adventure.”—Land and Water. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 





CHOICE EDITIONS 


OF 


POPULAR TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 


VISITS to the MONASTERIES 


of the LEVANT. By the Hon. Ropgrt Curzon. 
With 18 Lilustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS and 


RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. By Davip 
Livinastonr, M.D. With Map and 30 Illustrae 
tions. Post Svo, 6s, 


BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN 


of NASSAU. By the Right Hon. Sir Francis 
HeAD, Bart. With 15 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LETTERS from HIGH LATI- 


TUDES: an Account of a Yacht Voyage to 
Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, &c. By Lord 
DUFFERIN, With 24 [lustrations, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NINEVEH and its REMAINS. 


A Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria, in 1845, 
1846, and 1847. By the Right Hon. Austen I. 
LAYAkD, M.P. With 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


NINEVEH and BABYLON. A 


Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria in 
1849, 1850, and 1851. By the Right Hon. AUSTEN 
H. Layarp, M.P., D.C.L, With 150 Illustrations, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 


ABYSSINIA, with Travels and Adventures in 
that Country. By MANSFIELD PARKYNs. With 
Map and 30 Illustrations, Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The RIVER AMAZONS: a Record 


of Adventures and Travels, with Sketches of 
Brazilian and Indian Life. y H. W. Bates, 
F.R.G.S, With Map and 40 Illustrations. 
Sve, 123. 

To be followed by other Popular Voyages and Travels. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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In 8vo, price 163. 


THE REFORMATION 


OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. 


ITS HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, AND RESULTS [A.D, 1514-1547]. 


By the Rey. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford: Editor of the “ Annotated 


Book of Common Prayer ;” Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” &c., &. 


—————. 


| Just ready, crown Syo, 5s, 


| POEMS. 


By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 


“Miss Smedley is a genuine poet, and moves along 

8 

the very edge of that line which closely encircles, and 
here and there breaks, like a narrow tongue, into the 


“ While the reader of Mr. Blunt's volume will not fail to observe the direction in which the author's mind js | rerde smalto—the enamelled green—where the first 
biassed, he wil] gladly acknowledge the impartiality of treatment and liberality of tone which are conspicuous 


in every page. 


It is distinctly a learned book. The author is not a second-hand retailer of facts; he is a pains- 


taking, conscientious student, who derives his knowledge from original sources. We have said that he does not 
command a brilliant style; but he is by no means a dull writer—on the contrary, he is always readable, some- 
times very interesting, and shows considerable skill in the grouping and arrangement of his facts.”"—7imea, 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





MR. MERIVALE'’S HOMER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


HOME R’S 


I LIA D, 


IN ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE. 


By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill, 





NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
The WHIMS and ODDITIES of 


THOMAS HOOD, with his Original Illustrations. 
First and Second Series, Sewed, One Shilling 
each; and, in limp cloth, Eighteen-pence each. 
Now ready. 

*,* The Trade and the Public are cautioned against 

a Cheap Edition of “ The Whims and Oddities" at present 

being advertised. It is only an imperfect Reprint of 

the First Series, and the Illustrations are Copies of the 

Originals. 

In the Press, 

A CHEAP EDITION ofthe EARLIER 
POEMS and SKETCHES of THOMAS HOOD. 
Including many Copyright Pieces. 

[Ready in a few days. 

The POETICAL WORKS of the late 
W. MACK WORTH PRAED. 2 vols. 3rd Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. New and Complete Edition. 
Imperial 8yo, cloth, 93, 

New Volume of MOXON’S MINIATURE SERIES of 

the POETS. 

LEAVES from the POETS’ LAURELS. 
Selected and Prefaced by Emma, Lady Woop. 
With an inedited Portrait of Shakespeare. Square 
16mo, elegant cloth, 5s. (Ready, 


HOOD'S OWN. First and Second 
Series. A New Edition in 2 vols, 8yo, cloth, gilt. 
Price 16s. Each Series sold separately, price 8s. 

Ready in a few days. 

The WHIMS and ODDITIES and the 
WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS HOOD. With 
all his Original Illustrations. Complete in 1 vol. 
with new Portrait. Price 6s, 

Now ready. 

The WHIMS and ODDITIES of 
THOMAS HOOD. With all the Original [lustra- 
tions. New Edition. With Portrait, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

The WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS 
HOOD. With Portrait. New Edition, In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The COMIC POEMS of THOMAS 
HOOD. With a Preface by THomAs Hoop the 
Younger. 18mo, gilt cloth, 504 pp., 5s. 

The SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS 
HOOD. With a Preface by THomMAs Hoop the 
Younger. 18mo, gilt cloth, 504 pp., 5s. 

The POETICAL WORKS of PERCY 
B. SHELLEY. With a new Portrait, beautifully 
engraved by J. H. BAKER. New and Complete 
Edition, 7s, 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. With Memoir by Lord Hovucuton. New 
Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


MOXON’S PENNY READINGS. 

PENNY READINGS in PROSE and 
VERSE. Collected and Prefaced by Tom Hoop. 
New and Cheaper Editions. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 
cloth. Sold separately. Price 1s 6d each. 


SELECTIONS in PROSE and VERSE. 
By TOM HOOD. 

The PENNY READINGS in PROSE 
and VERSE. Collected and Prefaced by Tom 
Hoop. The 3 yols.in 1 vol. New Edition. Price 
3s 6d, cloth, 

London: E, Moxon, Son, and Co,, Dover street. 

And all Booksellers. 


yo The LOWER CLASSES. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 
OTES for the NEW PARLIAMENT. 
The Lower Classes. By ALPHA. 
London: Ropert JoHN BusH, 32 Charing cross, S.W. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


1. 

BREEZIE LANGTON. AStory of ’52 
to 55. By HAWLEY SMART. 

Saturday Review, Feb. 20, 1869.—*We predict for 
this book a decided success.” 

Athenvum, Feb. 20, 1869.—“* One of the most enter- 
taining and spirited novels we have come across for a 
long time.” 

» 

The RIVALS; or, Love and War. 
A Novel, in 3 vols., by the Author of “ Niddebo 
Parsonage.” 

3. 
ONE FOOT on SHORE. 
Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 
4. 
A NEW NOVEL, by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” &c., entitled 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


By the 





Now ready, a New Edition, in two large 8vo vols, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 25s; in tree calf, 37s 6d. 
COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE and of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, from the Norman Conquest. 
With numerous specimens. By GeorGe L. CRAIK, 
LL.D. 
“Dr. Craik has achieved his end with pre-eminent 
success."—Glasgow Citizen. 
“The great value of this book is its thorough com- 
prehensiveness."—Saturday Revier, 
London: CHas. GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





Now ready, a New Edition, cloth, 1s 6d. 


OBBEATT’S (WILLIAM) LEGACY 
J to PARSONS; or, Have the Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church an Equitable Right to the Tithes and 
Church Property ? With a New Preface by the Author's 
Son. This little work possesses peculiar interest at the 
present political juncture, 
London: CHAS. GRIFFIN, and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





a heed LIBRARY COMPANY.— 
LN “A New Library Company has just been formed 
for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library 
Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck street. Itis stated 
that a large sum of money has been subscribed by 
some of the larger shareholders of the old company.” 
—Daily News, 





10 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS 
for £210s, Surplus Novels from 4d, 6d, 9d, 
and Ils per Volume. 


1 ) ) DOC VOLUMES must be 

a : cleared out, in consequence of 

the formation of the NEW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

OOKS at AUCTION PRICES.— 
Large Surplus Stock must be Sold off. 

DD VOLUMES of BOOKS and 

MAGAZINES for Distribution to Hospitals, 

Barracks, and Ships, at Threepence per Pound weight. 





MMHE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.— 

For Terms and Particulars, apply to CHARLES 
Burton, Secretary, 63 Welbeck street, Cavendish 
square, London, 











7 ETTLEDRUM, with which is united 
WOMAN'S WORLD. Part 3, for MARCH, 
coutains :—* Punished,” by M. B. Smedley—A Poem 
by one of the Authors of * Poems for a Child "—Diary 
of a Convent of English Nuns—An Essay on the 
Franchise — ‘Mother's Spinnings,” by Frances F. 
Broderip—German Romance Writers—Shades of Irish 
Life—Special Buttertly—Women's Club—Art Notices— 


| poets walk alone,........ Her poems are remarkable for 
stately clearness, fresh feeling, dramatic force, and un- 
mistakable grasp of life. 
and self-dependent."— 


.-.Her genius is richly original 
onconformist, Jan, 20th, 1869, 








“Remarkable for real and mature originality of 
thought, the flower of an exacting discipline in intellect,” 
—Pall Mail Gazette, Feb. 16th, 1569, 

* wee Lh Oughtful and beautiful.,.....* Lady Grace’ is a 
drama scrupulously true and real, and is full of a deli- 
eate flavour of poetry. Instead of being just ideal 
enough to give a meretricious glitter to the conyen- 
tional moraiities of the hour, which is the case with the 
sentiment of most of our theatrical attempts at delineat- 
ing modern life, there is a real poetical heart thrown 
into the meditation of the phenomena of modern 
society. It is a pity that, while we seg on the English 
stage plenty of plays as true as this to the conventional 








outside of our modern life, we cannot see any with the 
same delicate and ennobling spirit of poetry in them." 
—Spectator, Feb, 20th, 1869. 

seeeOf great beauty, the products of a choice and 
exalted nature, with a true vain of inspiration and 
music. The book is sure to be cherished wherever it is 
possessed."—Con/emporary Review, March, 1869. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Crown S8vo, 5s. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 


A LEGACY of VERSE. 
By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 
With a Memoir by E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


“There is scarcely one poem in this volume that does 
not stamp Miss Williams as a poet of an order abovg 
what it has usually been given to women to attain. 
Had she lived, we cannot doubt she might have been 
known as a poet vastly more powerful and original 
than Mrs. Hemans; one with at least as much origi- 
nality as Mrs. Browning, and far less of mannerism..,.... 
If we go on extracting all that seems to us the product 
of true genius in this volume, we should print nearly 
half of it, and we should have to do so merely to show 
the striking variety of mood and poctical conception it 
contains. What @ range of conception from the first 
fine piece, called ‘ Baal '—the idea of which is to paint 
the changing attitude of man towards the powers of 
evil as the world grows older, and the corresponding 
change in the voice of God as it pleads with man—to 
the exquisite little children’s poems, such as ‘ Marjory’s 
Wedding’ and‘ Crutch the Judge, which show the 
divine light playing on children’s nature with a spiritual 
truth, as it seems to us, inflnitely superior to the highest 
touches in Mr. Keble’s beautiful * Lyra Innocentium.”"— 
Spectator, Feb. 27th, 1869. 

“In ‘Sospiri Volate’ Sadie has given us a lyrical 
drama, very sweet and tender, very deep and individual, 
full of power and pathos, and dominated from first to 
last by a serene sense of the mystery of God's ways in 
perfecting love through loss and suffering. In this 
poem, which deserves and claims to be the starting- 
point in any proper and exhaustive estimate of her 
genius, she has shown as lofty a conception of love in 
its higher function and aspect as any living poet, The 
following, we think, in their dramatie grasp, their 


sharpness of characteristic feature, snd piercing, liquid, 
bird-like clearness of note, distinctly mark the lyrical 
poet—born, and not made...... The book is properly a 
series of dram atic lyrics, and has thus a slight surface 


resemblance to some of Mr. Browning's works. But 
that Sadie was not consciously or powerfully influenced 
by this master is proved by the entire absence of the 
quaint intellectual by-play—the very element an 
imitator would most readily make for and wreck upon- 
Sadie’s book has on it the impress of a true gift.”"— 
Contemporary Review, March, 1569. 





“ Rarely have we read a volume of poems with more 
| peculiar interest than this. Our curiosity had been 
| awakened, and high expectations aroused by little 
| poems of Sadie’s which appeared in the magazines; 
| but we confess we were scarcely prepared for the 

sweetness, the lyrical clearness and thrilling intensity 
| of some of these pieces, still less for the dramatic 
| balance and power which characterize the volume as & 
| whole......... Besides the genuine poetry, there is the 
added interest of the memoir, which will strike all cul- 
| tivated hearts with a pang of regret that a genius of so 
| much originality, and a character of so much brightness 
and beauty, should have been taken from us at so early 
! an age.” —Nonconformist, Jan. 27, 1869. 





Reviews, &c. Price 6d. Office, 49 Essex street, Strand. | STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


’ 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 
W. Hepwortu Dixon. Dedicated by Express 
Permission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“This charming volume will be the most permanently 
popular of all Mr. Dixon's works."—Z.raminer. 

“From first to last this fascinating volume overflows 
with new information and ogiginal thought, with poetry 
and picture.” —Post. 

“ We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume 
to those in quest of amusement and instruction, at once 
solid and retined."—Daily Telegraph. 

“This interesting book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history.”"— 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By 


MATTHEW Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations. 24s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


Ferrara, A Biography. Illustrated by rare and 
unpublished documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
“An admirable and entertaining work. The public 
gannot fail to be delighted with it."—Dai/y Telegraph. 


The GLADSTONE GOVERN- 


MENT. Being Cabinet Pictures, By A TeMPLar. 
1 vol. 8vo, 

“No small measure of commendation is due to the 
Templar, who writes with a skilful pen, and displays 
such knowledge of political men and cliques, This 
acceptable book is sure to be in deman4. for it supplies 
just such information as general readers like to have 
about men of mark.”"—Athenwum. 


’ 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1869. UNDER the ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY. CORRECTED 
by the NOBILITY, and CONTAINING all the 
NEW CREATIONS. 38th Edition, 1 vol., with 
the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Kitty. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly good story." —Z.raminer. 
“ Lively, fresh, and clever."—Daily Telegraph. 
“A thoroughly fascinating story.”—Observer. 
“A very clever story, exquisitely told.”"— Messenger. 


Trials of an Heiress. By the 


Hon. Mrs. GirrorD. 3 vols. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
“The perusal of ‘Meta's Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure, The tale creates strong interest 
by the naturalness and force of its delineations of 


character,”—Athenvum. 
Only an Earl. By the Countess 
“There is in this story much that is original, and a 


PISANI. 3 vols, 
good deal that evinces talent.”"—Odserver. 


Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 


Mrs. DurFus Harpy. 3 vols. [Vert week. 


WORKS by ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
GENEVIEVE; or, the History of a 
d 


Servant Girl. 1s 6d, 

The STONEMASON of SAINTPOINT: 
a Village Tale. 1s 6d. 

THREE MONTHS in POWER: a 
History and Vindication of his Political Career. 2s. 

HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS; or, 
Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French 
Revolution, 3 vols., 10s 6d. 

HISTORY of the RESTORATION of 
MONARCHY in FRANCE. 4 vols., I4s, 

mIsTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION of 1848, 3s 6d. 

London: BELL and DALpy. 





WORKS BY HENRY DUNN. 
1. The KINGDOM of GOD; or, What 


is the Gospel? Crown 8vo, extra boards, 4s 64. 


The DESTINY of the HUMAN 
RACE, a Scriptural Inquiry. May now be had in 
1 yol. crown 8yo, extra boards, 7s 6d. 


The STUDY of the BIBLE. Aseries 
of Chapters intended to promote Truth and Unity. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, extra boards, 3s 6d. 


. The RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD, 
as taught by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. 
With Appendices on Human Ignorance of Divine 
Things; on Future Retribution; on the Doctrine 
of Election; and on a Promised Restoration. Crown 
8vo, extra boards, 2s 6d. 


CHURCH QUESTIONS. Compris- 
ing “ Organized Christianity " and “ First Steps to- 
wards a Church of the Future.” Crown 8vo, extra 
boards, 3s. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; 
and all Booksellers. 


5. 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Now ready, with 


Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINBLEAU & ELBA. 


BEING A JOURNAL OF OCCURRENCES'IN 1814-15, WITH NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS. 


By Major-General Sir NEIL CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. 


With a Memoir of that Officer, by his Nephew, Rey, A. N. C. MACLACHLAN, MLA. 


“Like everything that throws a genuine light on the 
ucts and character of the great Emperor, this record of 
Sir Neil Campbell's experiences and observations is 
extremely interesting, and his volume will well repay 
a perusal, It contains a graphic and exact account of 
Napoleon’s journey from France to Elba, and of his 


JOHN MURRAY, 


sojourn upon that island. It abounds in aneedotes and 
reflections by him, some not without signifleance and 
value, and it brings out clearly one side of his nature, 
| often hidden from the mind in the glare of his fame— 





his attitude in the hour of adversity."—Zimes. 


Albemarle street. 





AMERICA SINCE THE WAR. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 108 6d, 


LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BEING TABLE-TALK COLLECTED DURING A TOUR THROUGH THE LATE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERATION, THE FAR WEST, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, &e., &e. 


By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


“Of the many books that have recently appeared on 
the subject of the social and political conditions of the 
United States at the present time, we have not met 
with one more interesting and valuable than Mr. 


Zincke’s account of ‘ Last Winter in the United States.” 
He tells us just the kind of things we want to know, 
and no more, He writes as disengaged as possible 
from all prejudices,”"— Westminster Review. 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





MRS. 


SOMERVILLE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with 180 Mlustrations, 8 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


ON MOLECULAR & MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. 


By MARY SOMERVILLE, Author of “The Mechanism of the Heavens,” “Connection of the Physical 


Sciences,” * 


“We have not space to follow Mrs. Somerville 
through the details of her argument; but we can point 
to no work in which, within anything like a similar 
compass, the class of readers we have spoken of will 
find their exigencies better satisfied. We are not 
called upon to estimate its merits as a work of original 
or profound research. It makes no pretentions to dis- 
coveries or announcements of a startling or inde- 


pendent kind. It is as a summary of recognized 











Physical Geography,” &c. 


truths, and a popular manual of subjects only in part 
accessible without long and technical discipline, that it 
invites the contidence of the public. The general 
accuracy of its facts and the clearness of its style, aided, 
we would add, by the excellence of its illustrations, 
well fit it to fulfll that end, as well as to maintain, if 
not to enhance, the respect in which its author has so 
long been held."—Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





RUSSIAN 


AMERICA. 


Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVEL AND 


ADVENTURE 


IN THE 


TERRITORY 


OF ALASKA, 


FORMERLY RUSSIAN AMERICA, NOW CEDED TO THE UNITED STATES, AND IN VARIOUS 
OTHER PARTS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


By FREDERICK WHYMPER, 


“This is an admirable work, written with as much 
spirit as accuracy, and relating the experience not of 
months only, but of years, Mr. Whymper, as he 
records many a long voyage and many an interesting 


exploration of places well known a8 well as of places 
scarcely known at all, has always something intelligent 
to say, and his illustrations afford a vivid representa- 
tion of the scenes which he describes,”"—Daily News. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





MOTLEY’S UNITED 


NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, with Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 63 each. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE HISTORY 


or 


UNITED 


THE 


NETHERLANDS ; 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE, 1584-1609. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Also, with Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo, 60s. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE ABOVE WORK. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle street. 








ABC ADVERTISER & COMMERCIAL RECORD, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


CONTAINS 
CALENDAR, MONETARY, COMMERCIAL, RAILWAY, COLONIAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, ARMY, NAVY, 
MANUFACTURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE and STATISTICS; ESSAYS, REVLEWS, CASUAL 
NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, Pregnant Cases in the LAW COURTS, PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 
MISCELLANEA, portions of au interesting WORK of FICTION, and ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Issued to subscribers as follows :—3 months, Is; 6 months, 26; 12 months, 4s. Beyond a radius of 6 miles 
around Charing Cross, 1s 1d, 2s 2d, or 4s 4d extra for postage. 


44 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 


ORANG-UTAN, AND THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL, 
WITH STUDIES OF MAN AND NATURE, 


By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, Author of “ Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” 
* Palm Trees of the Amazon,” &c, 


rT T + 
Mr. C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN”: 
a Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. [Second Edition, next week. 
“Tt is seldom that we meet with a work so able and suggestive."—Spectator. 
“A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of travel. Everybody should 
read it, and at once.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
“Full of suggestiveness and power."—Daily News. 


‘ ‘ ) 4 , > TOGO v7 ‘| , y J 
A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDI- 
TION. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. With a Chapter by Lieutenant W. F. 
PriIpEAUX, containing an Account of the Mission and Captivity of Mr, Rassam 
and his Companions, 8vo, with Maps, &c. 14s. 
“ Unquestionably the best that has yet appeared."—Dai!y Telegraph. 
“ The events which happened from the arrival of Consul Cameron to the end of 
the expedition have never been told more graphically and truthfully.”"—Athenwum., 


Tr va TD ‘ r P y . . 
ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 
Rightful Dues; its Actual Present and Possible Future. By W. T. THORNTON, 
Author of * A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo, I4s. (This day. 
“Tt may, on the whole, be doubted whether any considerable economic work of 
equal merit has appeared since the first publication of Mr, Mill's + Political Economy.’ 
It forms a most valuable contribution to economic science.” —A thenevum, 


The Rev. THOMAS BINNEY'S SERMONS 
PREACHED in the KINGS WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, 1529-1869. 8vo, 
10s 6d. (This day. 


1 > 7 oF Pal Y TINO . r r TD 2 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the 
Rey. HuGH MACMILLAN, Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s; morocco, 10s 6d and 12s. 
(Third Edition, this day. 
“He has made the world more beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to messages 
of love and voices of praise that might otherwise have been unheard.”"—JSritish 
Quarterly. 


ac r NIC C6 TNTIT pHa ) Wp 0 
Sir F. H. DOYLE’S “LECTURES on POETRY. 
Delivered before the University of Oxford in 1868, By Sir Francis H. DOYLE, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
“ They are for the most part singularly graceful in style."—Saturday Review. 
“Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight.”"—Spectator. 


IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS. 


Greek Anthology. By RICHARD GARNETT. 


A GERMAN TRANSLATION of “ ALICE’S 


ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.” By LEwis CARROLL, With Illustra- 
tions by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. [This day. 


A HISTORY of CHEMICAL THEORY, from 
the Age of Lavoisier to the Present Time. By Ab. Wurtz, Translated by 
Henry Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8yo. 6s, [Vert week, 


"ROT > x TRIIp AT YO 
The OLD VEGETABLE NEUROTICS: Hem- 
leck, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane; their Physiological Action and 
Therapeutical Use, Alone and in Combination. Being the Gulstonean Lectures 
of 1868, extended, and including a complete Examination of the Active Consti- 
tuents of Opium. By JoHN HARLEY, M.D. Lond, F.R.C.P. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


FORCE and NATURE: ATTRACTION and 
REPULSION. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically Discussed in their 
Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F. WINSLOW, M.D. 
S8vo. lts., 


The GREEK SCEPTICS from PYRRHO to 
SEXTUS. By NorMAN Maccout, B.A, Being the Hare Prize Essay for 1868. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s 61, (This day. 


PROVERBS 
Archbishop of DUBLIN, 
3s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the 


PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s 6d. 


‘ . AbD) ) ae Pal ‘ " 

The GOSPEL and MODERN LIFE. Sermons 

on some of the Difficulties of the Present Day. With a Preface on the Theology 

of the Pall Mall Gazette. By J. Lt. Dayirs, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. 
Marylebone, [Jn a few days, 


Professor HUXLEY’S “LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSIOLOGY.” With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, 
smo. 4s 6d. (This day. 


33 Gd. 


Chiefly from the 


Feap. 8vo. 2s 6d. [This day. 


By the 
‘Feap. 8vo, 


[Vert week. 


BOOK of COMMON 
By FRANCIS PROCTER, oe 


and their LESSONS. 


Sixth Edition, enlarged and revised. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





————— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
Professor 


rQnoa Y T T 
] » 
VESUVIUS. By Puiiurs, 
With a coloured Map of the Lava Currents, and numerous LIllustrati 
} 8, : ustra 
and Maps, crown 8yo. 10s 6d. ~~ 

CONTENTS:—Vesuvius at Rest—In Action—In the 19th Century—Characterist; 

- Actio v ott ury Cterist 
Phenomena — Periods of Rest and Activity — Form and Structure — Minerale 
Lava and Ashes, &ce. 

“Contains much historical and scientific matter reduced to a pleasant and 
readable form. Of the volume as a whole, we can only speak in terms of the 
highest praise, and we regard it as a work which deserves a place on the shelves 
of every student of physiological science."—Evraminer. 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU- 


MENTS, relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Edited, after Wilkins and 
Spelman, by A. W. HappAN, B.D., and W. Stusss, M.A Yol. L. 8vo0. 21s, 
[This day, 
This is a reconstruction of Wilkins’ “ Concilia,” but it is so entirely recast and so 
greatly enlarged as to be in effect a new work altogether. It contains a consider- 
able number of documents never before printed, besides removing spurious docu- 
ments, and assigning the right date and authors to vthers, 


ENACTMENTS in PARLIAMENT specially 
concerning the UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. Collected 
and arranged by the Rev. J. GairritHs, Keeper of the Archives of the 
University of Oxford. 8vo, 12s, 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES —NEW VOLUMES, 
A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Theoretical and Practical. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 
Illustrated by A. Macdonald. Extra feap. 8vo. 7s (id. 

“Ought to be in the hands of every schoolmaster and schoolmistress, It is 
marked in every line by good sense, and is so clearly written that no one can 
mistake its rules. We earnestly hope that the bovk will flud not only many 
readers, but earnest disciples.”"—Lancet, 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 
Edited, -— Preface and Notes, by W. ALbIS Waicut, M.A. Extra feap. 
Svo. 4s 6d, 


A HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 


TONGUE. By A. Bracner, Translated by G, W. Kitcntn, Extra feap. 


8vo. 3s 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS, 
W. G, CLARK, M.A,, 


RICHARD II. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


and W. A. Waricut, M.A, Extra feap. 8yo. 1s 6.1. 
With Illustra- 


A FIRST READING-BOOK. 
Extra fcap. 


3y MARIE EICHENS, of Berlin. Edited by Anne Clough. 





»} 


tions. 
8v¥o. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and 
CO., London, Publishers to the University, 


~_ T ,’ a) Y r ¢ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 113, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
Professor TYNDALL'S “ODDS and ENDS of ALPINE LIFE.” 
Professor SEELEY on “MILTON'S POETRY.” 
Mr. FRANCIS GALTON’S “HEREDITARY GENIUS.” 
Miss ROSSETTI'S * The BETTER COUNTRY.” Three Sonnets. 
BROTHERTON’S “CAPTAIN GEORGE and the LITTLE MAID.~ 
(Concluded.) 
“The LADIES’ CRY, NOTHING TO DO!" 
JOHN KEBLE. By A. P.S. 





THE New Srory, 
* ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 12-15. 

“The new story opens admirably. The first chapters are full of character, the 
haughty worldly mother, the honourable, high-minded daughter, the fast young 
‘girl of the period,’ are sketched with extraordinary vividness, and the delineations 
of French manners and customs are piquant in the extreme.”"—J//ustrated London 
News, 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND.” 


PHANTASMAGORIA, and other Poems. 


LEWIS CARROLL, Feap. 8vo, gilt edges. 6s. 
“ Unquestionably a vein of cleverness runs through the v 


By 

clume.”—Zondon Review. 

gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
CHRISTIANS | of 


Being Vol. V. of 


Next week, crown 8vo, 4s; 

GUIZOTS “GREAT 

FRANCE, ST. LOUIS and CALVIN.” With Illustrations. 
“The SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 


M. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the WHITE 


and BLACK RIBAUMONT. By the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” 2 
vols. crown Svo. 128. 
* The rare qualities united to the readiag interest o7 thi 
regret how seldom now comes the good old history romauce 
enfeebling fiction of fashion,.”"—Morning Jost. 


Mr. ARTHUR HELPS’ “* REALM AH.” 


crown 8yo. 16s. 
“It is, however, a consistent and even beautiful whole. and its chief charm arises 
not so much from the principal character alone as from the carefully discriminated 
types with which it is surronnded and set in contrast."—/’4ll Mall Gazette. 


rraceful story make one 
to refresh amidst the 


2 vols. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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